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A REVIEW OF THE SECURITY SYSTEM OF IRAN 

I INTRODUCTION 

In view of proposals by the U.S. Department of Defense that the 
HAWK and BULLPUP missile systems be supplied to Iran and because the 
security system of Iran had last been evaluated officially by a State- 
Defense Military Information Control Committee Team which visited Iran 
in August - September 1960, the United States Military Information Contro 
Committee (USMICC) decided to dispatch a Security Survey Team to Iran 
to review that country's security system. The Team conducted its survey 
in Iran from October 23 to November 4, 1965. Discussions were held by 
it with key Iranian officials and with representatives of the American 
Embassy, ARMISH-MAAG and GENMISH. 

The security evaluation referred to above was documented in 
MIC 206/129, dated February 8, 1961. This current report is intended 
primarily to bring up to date the information contained in MIC 206/129 
Statements made in it are based primarily on observations of the Team 
and on information supplied to it by Iranian and American officials. 

Annex A contains a list of Team members; Annex B a list of 
the principal Iranian officials with whom the Team conferred; Annex C 
a list of the principal American Officials with whom the Team held 
discussions; and Annex D a schedule of the Team's meetings. 
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II BASIC SECURITY LEGISLATION 

There have been no changes in the basic security legislat ion 
of Iran as recorded in MIC 206/129. The constitutional laws of 1906, 
1907 and 1925 still form the legal base for the Iranian Government 
and its division into separate executive, legislative and judicial 
branches. Despite the nominally democratic form of government, the 
Shah appears to be more than ever an autocratic ruler in the long 
tradition of absolute monarchy which has usually prevailed in Iran 
down through much of its recorded history. Thus the attitude of the 
Shah toward security and the firmness of his position remain essential 
aspects to be considered in any survey of Iran's security system. 

Civilian security laws also remain unchanged; these being still 
based on Articles 60-79 of the 1925 Iranian Public Penal Code with 
revisions of 1945, and the 1931 Law of Opponents to the Country's 
Independence and Security. Military activities continue to be governed 
by the 1936 Army Laws of Procedure and Penal Code (also known as The 
Military Justice and Penal Law of Iran). It may be noted that under 
the 1925 Penal Code referred to above provisions are made for civilians 
and members of the armed forces to be tried by military courts in 
cases of espionage. Various sections of the Military Justice and 
Penal Law of Iran also provide for trial of civilians by military 
courts; e.g., for attempts on the life of the Shah or the Crown 
Prince. While the Team was in Iran a military court concluded the 
trial of a number of civilians involved in the April 1965 Marble 
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Palace attempt on the life of the Shah. Among the sentences passed out, 
two were for death, one for life imprisonment, and nine were for 
imprisonment from 3 to 8 years. (Note: The actual attempt on the 
Shah's life was made by a conscript member of the Imperial Guard who 
did not survive his unsuccessful attempt at assassination.) 

Attempts on the life of the Shah or the Crown Prince are not 
the only crimes punishable by the death sentence under the provisions 
of the several laws referred to above. There are numerous other crimes 
for which the perpetrators may receive the death sentence and 
among these is espionage. Evidence that this penalty Is applied for 
espionage was given in early 1963 when three Iranian Officers were 
executed after conviction by a military court on charges of spying 
for the Soviets. (Note: The espionage for which the officers were 
convicted was not recent. The case was broken by the Imperial 
Iranian Counter Intelligence Corps — IICIC.) 
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III PUBLIC ATTITUDE TOWARD SECURITY 

There is no reason to believe that the Iranian public is any 
more aware of the need for protective security now than was the case 
when the previous security survey was made in 1960. While changes in 
society are under way; e.g., in the slow growth of a middle class 
and a small decline in the percentage of illiteracy, these are not 
sufficient to overcome the lack of a national concsiousness as known 
by Western nations, the very low standard of living of the average 
Iranian, the lack of formal education (over 80 per cent of Iranians 
are still illiterate), and the generally backward conditions prevailing 
throughout much of the country. However, assuming that the Shah will 
be successful in his efforts to raise the standard of living, to make 
drastic inroads into the level of illiteracy, to improve communications 
and to develop a national consciousness, one may expect this situation 
to improve in the next generation. 
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IV NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR SECURITY 

Sine* thli subject was discussed In considerable detail In 
MIC 206/129 and most of the material therein is still essentially 
correct, this section of this report will concern itself primarily 
with updating and revising the previous report where necessary or 
desirable. The dominant factor to be taken into consideration in any 
evaluation of security in Iran is the position of the Shah, whose role 
in the government of Iran has grown no less central and autocratic 
than was the case at the time of the previous security survey in 1960, 
and whose interest in and control of security has Increased. The 
various security organizations in effect function as appendages to 
his one-man government. Since resuming power after the fall of 
Mossadeq in 1953, the Shah has taken a deep and personal interest 
in the day to day operations of the various intelligence and security 
organizations. All major, and many minor, decisions in this field 
are made by the Shah. After the nearly successful Marble Palace 
attempt on his life in April 1965 , the Shah's interest in security 
became even more intense. The primary objective of security in Iran 
is preservation of the monarchy. Other main objectives are to 
counter the Soviet threat and to counter the threat from other countries 
in the area; i.e., Iraq and the UAR. It is from the latter country, 
as personified by Nasser, that the Shah sees the biggest threat to 
Iran in this decade. By contrast, the Iranian attitude toward the 
Soviets is more relaxed than it was in 1960 . 
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So far as can be determined, the Shah's influence on security 
in Iran is, at least from the United States point of view, a positive 
one. However, the unique role which he plays necessarily raises the 
question of what would happen in the event of his sudden demise. 

There does not appear at this time to be any likelihood of the Shall 
being deposed through organized opposition to him, since no such 
effective organization appears to exist. The possibility of assass- 
ination always exists and thus the situation, in the Words of former 
Ambassador Holmes remains "stable but brittle." In such an event, 
and in view of the lack of any organized opposition to the present 
regime, it is likely that the military could insure the continuance of 
some form of stable government whose policy objectives would continue 
to run parallel to those of the United States in the area. 

1 . National Security Council 

The National Security Council (NSC) remains, at least in 
theory, the top policy formulating body for the intelligence community. 
So far as is known there have been no changes in its organization. 

The subcommittees created at the same time as the NSC (1956) , the 
Internal Protection Coordinating Committee (IPCC) and the Intelligence 
Coordinating Committee (ICC) continue to function adjunctively with 
the NSC. 

During the Team's meeting with SAVAK representatives, it was 
informed by Brig. Gen. Mahootlan (Chief of Security for SAVAK) that 
the two subcommittees meet each month, with the IPCC sometimes meeting 
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twice a month. According to Gen. Mahootian, the ICC members consist 
primarily of the Security Officers of the various Ministries. These 
Officers rank as senior officers of the Ministries and are appointed 
by their Ministers in consultation with SAVAK. ICC meetings are normally 
presided over by Gen. Mahootian. 

Gen. Mahootian made it clear that the IPCC, which is presided 
over by the Chief of SAVAK, is the more important of the two subcommittees . 
He said that all Ministries are represented on it, and in addition the 
National Iranian Oil Co,, the National Planning Organization and the 
Tehran Municipality. An interesting security aspect of this Committee 
is that each of its members is required once a year to submit a report 
listing security problems in his organization and any relevant ideas 
which he may have. This report is submitted to the Chairman, i.e., the 
Chief of SAVAK. It should be noted that both the ICC and the IPCC 
regularly discuss security problems of the various Ministries, the 
latter Committee taking up those problems which the ICC has not been 
able to resolve. 

2 . National Organization for Intelligence and Security (SAVAK) 

At the time of the previous survey SAVAK was headed by the 
competent and powerful Maj. Gen. Teimur Bakhtiar, who was removed from 
office in early 1961 by the Shah, presumably because he had grown too 
powerful. Gen. Bakhtiar was succeeded by Gen. Pakravan, who in turn 
was removed from his post shortly after the assassination of 
Prime Minister Hasan All Mansur on January 21, 1965. Unfortunately 
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for Pakravan, his organization had no advance knowledge of the conspiracy 
to assassinate the Prime Minister. The present Chief of SAVAK, 

Lt. Gen. Nematollah Nasiri, enjoys the reputation of being a ruthless and 
efficient officer who is loyal and devoted to the Shah. The Chief n) 

SAVAK also serves as an Adviser to the NSC and as a Deputy Prime Minister. 

SAVAK continues to be a powerful organization with overall security 
responsibility for the country. Its responsibilities include monitoring o 
political activities of Iranian students abroad, the investigation oi 
espionage, sabotage, treason, insurrection and other subversive activities 
the collection of intelligence information on political opposition; 
surveillance of foreign embassies, official delegations from abroad and 
resident aliens; foreign operations connected with intelligence and 
counterintelligence; official liaison with friendly foreign Intelligence 
services (especially with the Israelis); and security in the civilian 
Ministries. According to Ransom Haig, Attache, American Embassy, the 
Shah had said, sometime during the last six months, that he wants SAVAK 
to get out of police type work and to concentrate on espionage and 
counterespionage. However, he added that not much change has been 
noticed so far. 

The Team was particularly interested in SAVAK’s responsibility 
for security in the civilian Ministries . SAVAK exercises control over 
this in a number of ways. In*the first place, each Ministry has a 
Security Officer as one of its senior officers. He is appointed by 
the Minister in consultation with SAVAK, which approves him and makes 
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sure that he 1* a competent perion. SAVAK emphasizes that these 
Security Officers ahould not be changed lightly. Their basic 
instruction is given by SAVAK. (Mr. Haig told the Team that these 
Officers are generally considered by the personnel of the various 
Ministries to be mere stooges of SAVAK, and that for this reason they 
are generally avoided.) In any case, the Security Officers are 
obligated to report any security problems within their Ministries to 
SAVAK. In addition these Officers sit in on the regular meetings of 
the ICC, where there is a regular airing of security problems. For 
these reasons, SAVAK does not feel it necessary to have any regularly 
scheduled security inspections of Ministries; however, SAVAK has the 
right to investigate any of the Ministries anytime it thinks it 
necessary or desirable to do so. 

Mr. Haig Judged that SAVAK has made considerable progress but 
that by American standards it hat a long way to go. He felt that 
plus points for SAVAK are its keen awareness of the Soviet threat and 
its competence in the political field. 

3. J-2 Section. Supreme Commander's Staff 

J-2 in 1956, by order of the Shah, absorbed many of the 
functions prevloualy carried out by G-2. It now directa and coordinates 
Iran's military intelligence effort and collecta, collates and dissemi- 
nates military intelligence. It also has overall responalbility for 
the aecurlty of military personnel and installations; military counter- 
espionage operations; supervision of Iranian military attaches abroad; 
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and the activities of the National Resistance Organization (which 
organization, so far as the team was able to ascertain, appears never to 
have gotten off the ground). The head of J-2 since the Spring of 1961 
has been Lt. Gen. Azizollah Karaal. His immediate predecessor, Lt. Gen. 

Haj Ali Kia, was removed by the Shah because he appeared to be growing too 
powerful, a not uncommon cause for dismissal from power in Iran. Lt. Gen. 

Kama l 1 s technical competence does not seem to be very highly regarded; 
however, there is general agreement that he is a wily old fox who always seems 
to manage to come out on top. There seems, however, to also be a wide 
measure of agreement in the view, among Americans who have official contact 
with J-2, that security consciousness and practices within J-2 ( and hence 
within the Armed Forces) have improved greatly within the last year -- 
and especially within the last six months. This seems to be traceable 
to a number of reasons, the most important being the possibility of Iran 
getting sensitive equipment (such as the HAWK and the BULLPUP), the desire 
of the Shah that security practices be improved, and the psychological 
effect (related to the two preceding points) of the visit of the USMICC 
Team. The ARHXSH-MAAG has worked closely with J-2 to improve security 
and intelligence. In the respect particular credit is due to Ma j . Robert 
Hand, U.S. Army, whose helpful collaboration with the J-2 appears to have 
been a major factor in improving its security consciousness and procedures . 

4. G-2 Section of the general Staff 

G-2 today plays only a minor role in security matters and was 
therefore of no special interest to the Team. It la concerned primarily 
with collecting codbat intelligence and order of battle information. 
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) . Cu.t.f lnt.l ll«.nc« Corps (CIC) 

Th. CIC it considered by most observers with whom the Team 
talked to be tha allta of the Iranian intelligence and security organi- 
sations. IMS was also the Team's observation. It is a relatively 
saall organisation (611 officers and men at the time of the Team’s 
visit) but possessed of a high degree of efficiency, discipline and 
alsn. It formerly came under G-2 but is now subordinate to J-2, with 
Its Chief functioning as Deputy J“2; in practice it seems to enjoy 
considerable autonomy. Its prime responsibility is to ensure the 
loyalty of the Armed Forces. It grants security clearances for military 
personnel, investigates foreign intelligence activities directed at 
the Iranian military establishment, investigates dissident activities 
which could be a threat to the regime, and checks on physical and 
document security in the Armed Forces. One of its powers is the right 
of arrest over military personnel (and over civilians, provided there 
is a military connotation); in the exercise of which it is answerable 
only to the Shah. The CIC Chief is Brig. Gen. Ardeshir Tadjbakhsh. 

He was appointed Chief officially in October 1963 but had been acting 
head of the organization since 1958. He is generally believed to 
be the most competent and energetic of senior Iranian intelligence 
officers . 

The Country Team reports there has been some discussion of 
reorganizing the CIC; i.e., breaking it up from its present form and 
assigning the elements theraof to function under separate commands of 
the Army, Nevy end Air Force. The USMICC Teem noted that subordination 
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of this function to the Individual military services could handicap 
tho CIC's ability to protect the regime from a military coup. 

6. Iranian National Police 

The Iranian National Police, particularly through its 
Information Bureau, haa long had a cloae connection with security 
In modern Iran. The former organisation is concerned principally 
with maintaining public order in cities and towns with more than 5000 
Inhabitants whereas the latter has a strictly counterintelligence 
•Isslon. Concurrently with SAVAK, the National Police has the 
responsibility of watching over the activities of foreigners in these 
cities and towns. Total strength of the National Police is approximately 
14,000; this figure including officers, noncoumlssloned officers, 
enlisted men and civilian employees. Since January 30, 1965, the 
Chief of the National Police has been MaJ. Gen. Mohsen Mobasser, a 
close friend of Lt. Gen. Nasiri (head of SAVAK) whom he succeeded 
as Chief of Police. 

The Information Bureau ia headed by Brig. Gen. Samad Samadianpur. 
Nls organization's primary duties consist of investigation of individuals 
and groups engaged in or suspected of subversive activities and watching 
foreigners in Iran. To these ends, the police have penetrated govern- 
ment agencies, political parties (legal and illegal), trade unions, 
lallgious groups and in fact, Che whole framework of civil life in 
Iran. Information from these informants and other sources flows 
regularly to the Information Bureau which digests it and files lt 
In its Central Registry. This latter organisation among other items 
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has on hand according to Gen. Samadianpur, the flngerprlnta of one 
fifth of the population of Iran and fllaa (not including criminal one*) 
on aoae 1,600,000 peraona. Gen, Samadianpur added that the organisation 
hoped eventually to have fingerprint* and fllaa on everyone In Iran. 
Among other information contained In the file* are the biographies of 
all member* of all political parties (legal and Illegal) in Iran. 

7 Imperial Iranian Gendarmerie 

Among the severel security organisations in Iran, the Gendarmerie 
is usually given the poorest isarks. Gen. Malik, th* predecessor of 
the present coassander, succeeded Gen. Aeisi (who was removed for 
corruption) and vaa said to have spent 95 per cent of his time 
fighting corruption and only 5 per cent on the day to day business 
of the Gendarmerie. The organisation ha* a strength of some 36,000 
officers and man, but it is badly understrangth in officers. Somewhere 
between 60 and 60 per cent of the enlisted men are illiterate. Pay is 
very low. Over 2000 Gendarmerie posts are maintained throughout Iran. 

The main functions of the Gendarmerie are: 1) to provide lav 
enforcement in cities and town* of lass than 5000 population (this 
takes in 75 to 80 per cent of the country), 2) border control (in 
1963 the Gendarmerie integrated aome 5,600 border guardsmen who until 
then had been a part of the Army), 3) conscription, 4) control of 
smuggling, 5) to provide intelligence on border areas, 6) judiciary; 
e.g., adjudication of village disputes and land reform, 7) to provide 
early warning and initial resistance in case of agreeslon, and 8) 
surveillance (concurrently with SAVAK) in the towns and cities under its 
jurisdiction. 
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There ere hopeful eigne Chet Che effectiveness of the Gendarmerie 
may Improve. The new (alnce September 1 965) commender, Maj. Gen. Ovesl, 
who was previoualy commender of the elite Guards Division, has shown 
much interest in training, in education and in reorganisation of 
Gendarmerie Headquarters. A new pay scale, similar to that of the 
Army, has been approved; however, funds for it have not yet been 
appropriated. The United States is seeking to have an Officer Candidate 
School established. 

The Chief of the U.S. Mission to the Gendarmerie (GENMISH) 
feels that the Gendarmerie despite its weaknesses is an effective 
organisation and that it plays an Important role in maintaining stability 
in rural areas. (The GENMISH advisory function to the Gendarmerie 
is provided by treaty, which prohibits any other nation from providing 
the same function. According to the Chief, GENMISH, renegotiation of 
this treaty for any reason — such as for the purpose of subordinating 
GENMISH to AKMISH — could jeopardise this monopoly.) 

8. Special Intelligence Office 

No discussion of the Iranian security and intelligence 
community would be complete without mention of the Special Intelligence 
Office. This is a small unit of about 40 officers and men established 
by the Shah within the Imperial Palace in 1959. Its purpose is to 
keep the Shah abreast of all significant developments reported by 
members of the Intelligence community and other services. It is 
empowered to conduct special investigations and inquiries. Its head. 
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Maj. Gen. Hosein Fardust is a professional intelligence official. 
Since 1962 he has been the Deputy Chief of SAVAK. He is known to be 
efficient and completely loyal to the Shah. 
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v INTERAGENCY RELATIONSHIPS AND COORDINATION 

Although it would be difficult to present any great amount at 
factual data to substantiate the point, it would appear that inter- 
agency relationships and coordination are rather better than at the 
time of the previous survey — and perhaps satisfactory for Iranian 
purposes even though not up to ideal American standards. Since the 
heads of SAVAK, J-2 , the National Police and the Gendarmerie all 
report directly to the Shah, it would appear that a certain amount 
of coordination must necessarily be effected by the Shah, insofar as 
this appears to be desirable and expedient to him. A further informal 
coordination and control would appear to be exerted through the positior 
and person of Maj. Gen. Fardust, who, as personal friend of the Shah, 
Deputy Chief of SAVAK, and the man responsible for keeping the Shah 
abreast of intelligence and security developments, must necessar ily 
also carry out some coordinating functions. Still another close and 
informal relationship would exist by virtue of the fact that the 
close friend of the Chief of SAVAK has followed him as Chief of the 
National Police. It is hardly necessary to add that these men would 
not be in the positions they now occupy if they did not enjoy the 
confidence of the Shah. 

On a more formal level, the monthly meetings of the ICC 
bring together the Security Officers of the several Ministries. On 
a higher level, there are the monthly or bi-monthly meetings of the 
IPCC, on which all Ministries are represented — and which is presided 
over by the Chief of SAVAK. And at a still higher level, there ere 
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Che meetings of Che NSC, pretided over by Che Prime Minliter and 
actended by Che Supreme Chief of Scaff, at well at by the Chiefs of 
J-2, the National Police, SAVAK, and the Gendarmerie. Gen. Tad jbakhah 
told the Team that at the lower levels CIC and SAVAK have daily 
coordinating meetings and chat at a somewhat higher level CIC, SAVAK 
and National Police Representatives have weekly meetings for that 
purpose. He added candidly that there were no problems on cooperation 
between CIC, SAVAK and the National Police (Information Bureau) 
except at the highest levels, by which he meant the Generals commanding 
these organizations — at which level he said there were the usual 
personality problems and rivalries over allocations of money and 
peraonne 1 . 
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SECURITY IN GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 

Sc far aa the civilian (Ida of the national government la 
concerned, the Team did not make any obaervatlons which would indicate 
any aubatantial amount of prograaa beyond that reported in MIC 206/129, 
except in the field of peraonnel aacurity (dlacuaaed later) and that 
of the regulatlona controlling aacurity. At aome indefinite date 
(apparently not too long after the laat M1CC aurvey) fairly detailed 
aacurity regulatlona for all of the civilian mlniatrles were promulgated 
by SAVAK. Theae contain 97 aeparate articlea and aa a aecurity 
guideline would appear to be excellent. 

In the caae of the Armed Forcea, new and detailed aecurity 
regulations have been promulgated within the laat aix months. This 
was apparently inspired by the visit of the USMICC Team. The regulations 
themselves were adapted by ARM1SH-MAAG from United States Air Force 
Security Regulatlona and they are accordingly up to the standards 
which might be expected. It was the Team's view that serious efforts 
are being made by the Armed Forcea to observe and implement these 
regulations. Initially aome 200 copies of theae regulations were 
distributed. A further 300 are now being distributed and this will 
bring the distribution down to the Battalion leval. An encouraging 
observation, which the Team voiced to the IIAF/CIC Commanding Officer, 
was that the new IIAF security regulations are unclaasified (they 
were formerly classified), thereby facilitating wide dissemination 
and guidance . 
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VII PHYSICAL SECURITY 

1 . Civilian Ministries j 

As noted above, there is little to add except far promulgation j 

of the aforementioned security regulations, which provide in a fair 
amount of detail for the practice of good physical security procedures. 
How these are carried out in practice ia something the Team did not 
observe. It may be noted, however, that in the opinion of most 
qualified American observers, physical security practices in the 
various civilian Ministries are very poor as compared to those in : 

the Armed Forces. 

2 . Armed Forces 

The Team had considerable opportunity to observe physical 
security practices at J-2 Headquarters, at Air Force Headquarters, at 
CIC Headquarters, and at Mehrabad Airbase. Plans for observing practici 
at Desful Airbase and at Khorramahahr Naval Base had to be cancelled 
owing to the unfavorable flying weather. In the places visited, 
physical security practices observed vere excellent, especially at 
Mehrabad Air Base. Practices observed included: 24 hour guards, rovinj 
foot and motorized patrols, close exit end entry supervision procedures, 
adequate fencing, lighting and document control procedures and a high 
degree of security consciousness and alertness among the personnel at 
the installations mentioned. 
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v m CONTROL OF CLASSIFIED MATTER 

The Team did not have an opportunity to survey document Control 
procedures in the civilian Ministries and Agencies. It Is probably 
reasonable to assume that procedures have not changed much since the 
last survey. However, so far as the Armed Forces are concerned, both 
the Team's observations and those of American observers on the scene 
were in agreement that document control procedures have improved 
tremendously. Practices in this regard were observed in J-2 Head- 
quarters, in Air Force Headquarters and at Mehrabad Air Base (which 
latter place has only a relatively few classified documents). In 
the two Headquarters mentioned, document control procedures were 
excellent. In both cases the improved procedures had been only recentl 
Introduced. Apart from an increased security consciousness, the 
reason for the improved procedures lies mainly in study of the new 
security regulations, which resulted in the writing of some new SOP's. 

A further reason is the progress of the program to make widespread 
distribution of new combination locking steel safeB; of which 300 have 
been ordered and over 80 already distributed. (Note*. There were 
only 29 safes in the entire Armed Forces four years ago). Each 
Headquarters maintains a document control center where ell TOP SECRET 
and SECRET documents must be kept. Such documents may be checked 
out by the duly authorised personnel but must be returned at the 
close of each work day. The Centers have armed guards on duty 24 
hours per day. During working hours, the document control center 
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officer le present. Thl» officer ha* responsibility among other 
things for keeping careful records to log In and out classified 
docuiaents, and to follow through on checked out documents to see that 
they are returned. He also keeps on file lists of persons authorized 
to have access to the various documents. In this respect, the Team 
understood that access to SECRET and TOP SECRET documents Is normally 
limited to the man who needs to know their content and to a deputy. 

In these Headquarters, classified trash and unclassified trash is 
collected and burned at the end of each working day. 

The Document Control Center at Mehrabad Air Base is in a 
small building which It shares with the local C1C office. The 
Center has barred windows, a 24 hour armed guard and one of the new 
safes referred to previously. Its procedures are similar to those in 
the Headquarters previously discussed, with some local variations; e.g. 
the TOP SECRET and SECRET documents kept in it may be studied only in 
the Document Control Center unless they are under the personal control 
of the Base Security Officer. 

In the opinion of local Aamrlcan observers familiar with these 
matters, Iranian document control security has made considerable 
strides and is still improving. On* impetus to this had been the 
arrival of CENTO classified documents; for which careful security 
procedures were introduced andare still being carried out. 
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IX PERSONNEL SECURITY 

The personnel security progrsm ss It exists In Iren Is vhet sn 
American probsbly would consider to be s security end loyalty program. 

One well-qualified Aawrlcan observer tensed the armed forces security 
program as one based mainly on procedures In the U.S. armed forces, 
but one on which a loyalty program has been superimposed and whose 
factors may be determining. The entire armed forces security program 
Is administered by the CIC. It la illustrative to consider the procedures 
followed in the case of someone volunteering for the armed forces. 

Among other things, he must complete a lengthy application giving his 
personal history, the names and addresses of his relatives to the 
third degree, his place of residence (he must accompany this with a 
map showing location of his residence), any jobs he may have had, 
any prior servlca in the armed forces, his citlssnshlp and any previous 
citissnshlp ha may have had, names of his school classmates, names of 
any relatives living abroad, namss of six persons for references, 
membership In any political, athletic, charitable, religious, or 
sociable organisation (he is purpoasfully allowed only IS minutes to 
fill out this section), information as to any relative who may be 
active in any political party, his views as to which party candidates 
he thinks would be good for the country, any employment for agencies 
of a foreign country, information about persons who may have Introduced 
him Into employment for such agencies, and riiether ha is sympathetic 
to any party which la In opposition to the government. The filling 
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of this document must be witnessed by CIC men end its truthfulness 
sworn to by the applicant. He suit alto supply tlx photographs 
together with the negative from which they were made (prints may be 
altered) and hit 10 card (which Is then checked against the one on 
file nationally). Two fingerprint cards are filled out. Local agency 
and national agency checks are then made; i.e., with Police, SAVAK, 
Gendarmerie, and Civil Courts. This clearance procedure may take 
from 5 to 7 months. If all It successful and the applicant otherwise 
qualified to enter the armed forces he would be allowed (in cases 
where there was a need to know) access to classified materiel through 
CONFIDENTIAL. Should he require access to SECRET and TOP SECRET there 
would have to be more detailed investigations. Civilians seeking 
employment with the armed forces must go through the same procedures. 

With regard to personnel security in the civilian Ministries, 
an important control is the requirement, laid down by Prime Ministerial 
decree, that potential employees must be referred to SAVAK for clearance 
before being hired. SAVAK 1 a principal concern in such clearances is 
che political background of the persons concerned. It claims to 
have some files on some 100,000 persons, each file containing derogatory: 
information. There Is general acknowledgement that these files are 
very comprehensive and thorough. 

All positions in all of .the Ministries are divided into three 
categories; 1) Regular, 2) Sensitive and 3) Important and Sensitive. 
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C.itegory l jobs are low- ranking non-sensitive ones; minor clerks. 
l»or(c*rs, cleaning personnel, etc. Category * coultl, i or. example , 
include persons dealing with codes. Category 1 would include 
Ministers and |)i rectors General . SAVAK has one form to he used 
by Ministries applying for clearances for persons in Category I 
and a more detailed one to be used for persons in Categories 2 am) '1. 
These forms must be used by all Ministries, The form for "alegory 1 
gives only enough information to enable SAVAK files to be checked 
lor political background. The other form contains sufficient infor- 
mation to enable SAVAK to carry out a more detailed background investi- 
gation. Both forms show the position an applicant is being considered 
lor. So far as the Team could ascertain, the background investi- 
gations carried out in the cases of applicants in Categories 2 and 3 
are extremely thorough and detailed. 
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X INDUSTRIAL SECURITY 

There does not exist what could really be called an Industrial 
aecuricy program In Iran, since the need for It has not existed in any 
significant degree. There la in fact the rudiments of such s progrsm 
in clearance procedures which exist for workers in ammunition and 
ordnance factories and for workers who are to be employed in construction 
of a defense base. 
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XI FINDINGS 

1. There is an adequate legel baala for the Irenlen security 
program and clear evidence of application of stringent penalties where 
the security of the State la at atake. 

2. Notwithstanding some overlap in functions of the security 
agencies*, they operate effectively, et the appropriate level of 
government with direct access to and control by the Shah. Although 
both civilian and military agencies have as their primary objective 
protection and preservation of the present regime, they are fully 
aware of the Sino-Soviet threat. In spite of continued rivalry 
among the security agencies, it does not appear to affect adversely 
coordination and cooperation at operational levels. 

3. Government-wide security regulations. Issued with the 
personal approval of the Shah, have been in effect since shortly after 
the last USMICC survey. These regulations, which are essentially 

a statement of principles, have not been expanded into detailed 
regulations except for the Armed Forces and the security agencies. 

4. The Iranian Security Program has made marked general improve 
ment since the last USMICC survey, reflecting development of a higher 
level of security consciousness. 

5 . Notwithstanding a lack of detailed physical security regu- 
lations and shortages of security equipment, a high order of physical 

*Speclal Intelligence Group of Imperial Court 
J-2 
CIC 
SAVAK 

National Police (including information Bureau)’ 
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security Is achieved within the Iranian Armed Forces through ■ intensive 
use of guard personnel. Except for the security agencies, no evidence 
of a physical security program outside of the Armed Forces was presented. 

6. At the instance, and with the assistance, of AKMISH/MAAG, a 
document control program was instituted in the Spring of. ,1965 through 
the issuance of Armed Forces security regulations, based upon USAF 
AFR 205-1. ; Practices observed were in compliance with the regulations. 
Effective implementation of this program will depend directly upon 

the sustained efforts of commanders and of the J-2 (SCS) . Except for 
the security agencies, .no evidence of a document control program 
outside of the Armed Forces was presented. 

7 . The personnel security program of the civilian. security 
agencies focuses primarily on .loyalty (lack of opposition to the 
present regime). The Armed Forces operate a more effective personnel 
security program by addressing both loyalty and security factors. 

8. The recently initiated security training program of the 
Armed Forces needs further development. 

9. Effective implementation of the Iranian security program 

can beat be assured by engaging the continued Interest and respons ibi I ity 
of the Shah. ...... 

10. In the absence of a requirement, there is no Industrial 
security program in Iran. Nevertheless, it is the practice of the 
Armed Forces to screen civilian personnel employed on construction 
and manufacturing projects of defense Interest. 
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It is recommended that: 

1. The Ambassador advise the Shah of the desirability of 
Issuing an instruction expressing the Shah's Interest In assuring 
the protection at all levels of United States origin classified 
Information and equipment. The possible utility of a special 
designs tor* procedure warrants consideration in this regard. 

2. ARMISH/MAAG should continue to stimulate and support the 
further development of all aspects of the Armed Forces security 
program. 

3. Security training in the Armed Forces should be pursued 
vigorously as an essential to effective implementation of the security 
program. 

4. ARMISH/MAAG should arrange for persons selected for the 
HAWK Program to receive special security indoctrination relevant to 
the protection of that weapons system. Similar action should be taken 
concerning any other classified equipment which may be released. 

5 . ARMIS/MAAG, over the next two years , forward to USMICC a 
■emi-annual progress report on the Iranian security program. 
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XIII CONCLUSION 

While the security program of the Iranian Armed Forces is adequat 
to protect United States classified military information and equipment:, 
it is desirable that appropriate action be taken to implement the above 
recommendations. 
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ANNEX A 

USMICC TEAM 
IRAN — 1965 

Mr. Robert N. Hargrave - Chairman, USMICC; Director, Office of Munitions 

Control; Department of State; Chairman. 

Mr. Eugene M. Winters - Central Intelligence Agency. 

Capt. James A. Cavanaugh, USN - Navy Member, USMICC. 

Mi Howard R. Boose - Army Alternate Member, USMICC. 

1 , 1 . Col. Thomas H. Gunn, USAF - Air Force Alternate Member, USMICC. 

Ml. Donald S. Harris - Secretary, USMICC; Department of State; Secretary. 
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ANNEX B 

PRINCIPAL IRANIAN OFFICIALS WITH WHOM USMICC TEAM CONFERRED 

Berendjlan, Col. H. , IIAF CIC Commander and IIAF A- 2 

Haskem, Mr., Dept:. 4, SAVAK 

Kamal, Lt. Gen. Azizollah, Chief, J-2 

Mahootian, Brig. Gen., Chief, Security (Dept. 4), SAVAK 
Moghadam, Col., Dept. 3, SAVAK 

Mobasser, Ma j . Gen. Mohsen, Chief, National Police 

Motahari, Col. M. , Deputy Base Commander, Mehrabad Air Base 

Motazed, Ma j . Gen., Chief, Foreign Intelligence, SAVAK 

Samadianpur, Brig. Gen. Samad, Chief of Information Bureau, National 
Police 

Tadjbakhsh, Brig. Gen. Ardeshir, Chief, CIC 
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ANNEX C 

PRINCIPAL AMERICAN OFFICIALS WITH WHOM USMICC TEAM CONFERRED 

M#yer, The Honorable Armin, American Ambassador 
Ash, Brig. Gen. Hughes L. , Chief, Army Section, MAAC 
Cannady, Col. Preston B., Chief, GENMISH 

Cavness, Col. William D. , Defense Attache and Army Attache 

Conway, Alan C., Attache 

Dunn, Leland M. , Economic Officer 

Haig, Ransom S., Attache 

Hand, Maj. Robert D. , J-2, ARMISH-MAAG 

Harlan, Robert, Counselor for Economic Affairs 

llelseth, William A., Political Officer 

Herz, Martin F. , Counselor for Political Affairs 

lablonsky, Maj. Gen. Harvey A., Chief, ARMISH-MAAG 

l.ocke, Brig, Gen., Chief, Air Force Advisory Section, MAAG 

Mudd , R. Clayton, Special Assistant to the Ambassador 

olson, Richard L. , Regional Security Officer 

Prim, Maj. Billy R. , Assistant Air Attache 

Wallis, Capt. F. H. , Chief, Navy Section, MAAG 

York, Lt. Col. B. M. , Air Attache 
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ANNEX D 

SCHEDULE USMICC VISIT 
IRAN ~ 1965 


Monday, October 25, 1965 

1000 - 1100 Meeting with Ambassador Meyer 

1300 - 1330 Meeting with Maj. Gen. Jablonsky, Chief ARMISH-MAAG 

1330 - 1515 Meeting with Maj. Hand, ARMISH-MAAG 

1530 - 1700 Meeting with Mr. Alan Conway, Attache 

Tuesday. October 26, 1965 

1000 Meeting with Mr. Ransom S. Haig, Attache 

1100 Meeting with Mr. William A. Helseth, Political Section 

Wednesday, October 27, 1965 

0930 - 1230 Meeting with Maj. Gen. Kamal, J-2, SCS , and Brig. Gen. 

Ta tbakhsh , Chief, IICIC 

1245 - 1630 Lunch and Meeting with Chief IICIC 
Thursday, October 28, 1965 

0930 - 1230 Col. Berendjian, Chief, IIAF CIC, IIAF Headquarters 
1415 - 1530 Col. Cannady, USA, Chief GENMISH 

1530 - 1630 Col. York, Maj. Prim, Air Attache and Assistant Air Attac 

1630 - 1730 Mr. Herz, Counselor for Political Affairs 

Friday, October 29, 1965 

0900 - 1000 Mr. Olaon, Regional Security Officer, Iran 
1000 - 1100 Col. Cavness, USA, Defense Attache 

1100 - 1200 Mr. Harlan, Counselor for Economic Affairs, and Mr. Dunn, 
Economic Officer 
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Saturday , October 30 , 1965 


0930 - 

1230 

Meeting with SAVAK officials 

1413 - 

1630 

Visit to 101 8 1 Fighter Wing, Mehrabad Air Base, Tehran, 
talks with Col. M. Motahari, Deputy Base Commander. 

i/00 - 

1830 

Talks with Maj. Gen. Mobasser, Chief of National 

Police, and Brig. Gen. Samadianpur, Chief of Information 
Bureau of National Police 


Monday, November 1, 1965 

0H00 Travel to Mehrabad AB in connection with planned two-day 

trip to Dezful , Abadan and Khorramshahr . 

\ b '50 - 1730 Mr. Ransom Haig, Attache 

T uesday, November 2, 1965 

1)430 - 1130 Maj. Hand, ARMISH-MAAG 

Wednesday, November 3, 1965 

1000 Brig. Gen. Ash, Chief, Array Section, MAAG 

1400 Farewell call on Gen. Kamal, J-2 

1S30 Exit Briefing, Maj. Gen. Jablonsky 

l B00 Exit Briefing, Ambassador Meyer 

Thursday, November 4 

OH 30 Depart for Rome 
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It CUUOM 


Khualntan 

Significant pragma haa baao aala la Khualatan 1 a davalap—nt In xaoant 
yaara. Than an aaaa Joba far tha athda Arab inhabitants, aora boa- 
pitala, aora aahoala aad a g aaar al 1— rn— nl In tha aoanaalo lot of 
tha Kbuaiatanla. hnom, tha t—li fn^uautly in lha hints eland to 
bunt, r — a rt al that aaaa Saan ago ha was waahla to oaaaaalaata in Parsi 
with tha anthnia Arabs living ia Xhaaiataa' a vUlagoa. Today tha athnic 
Arab ahildran an attanili aahaal aad aaa oa— ami data in Parsi. Tha 
Araba af Khuslstaa, of ooant, ii a atl fy aith tha Arab world to a dagr— » 
but thla idantifiaatlaa — HU aat ba twar— pliaatial. Tbair loyalty it 
atill oanterad anuad tha laaal Bialbba tha hr aad largo an faring wall 
undar Portion MdalatnAlaa. Strata* da— rib a d aa intonating taat ba 
raa at tb* haigbt af tha Juaa 1 J6? Aaab-Iaraal aar an mm athnlo Anba 
who had voiaad 4a*f — ^ a tlg far Hu Anb aauaa, Savon tald aararal of 
tbaa that Trtam, having ai iad with tha Araba, ba, aa Pr in t! i Honorary 
Conaul wdX^oniault aad flan— tha toa—1 af tha— who wlabad to Join 
tha Aiab foro— . la rat a* tak—ml 

Paaaatic Palitlaa 

Than ia no nal intanat la palltl— 1 yartlas an tha part of tha public. 
Tha Saw Inn Party ia Tlawad aa aa an af tha paw — t bunauoraoy. 

Tha San-Inaiat Party haa — nal fall— il— and la gaaanlly lacfcad upon 
aa a "ridlo ul a aa ar-al-tlaa”. Tb* Shah la llkad, and la non papular 
now than avar^afan. Inal aaa an CUfela, hawavar, aad tha Shah' a 
popularity vk, "fair —attar* nrlatgr. 

Paralan omf 

Iran la daatla— i ta ha tha aaat lapiataad pa— r la tha Poralan Oulf , and 
Saudi Arabia tlmm «Mh tha ShaUMns la tha — aa waald Aa wall to oo- 
apanta with ina. Sort— vt— tad Mania, hM— jaai nay with tha 
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X. Suerauty 

This six months ms ■ period of even greater than usual calm. The 
dumiaaat poeitioo of the Shah renaiasd misbanged and unchallenged. Sapid 
economic growth and spreading prosperity nonfrtnund to und e rpin stability 
«t bans. Thera ware financial stralaa hot the Mgfly competent team of 
government planners seemed to have the aitoatian la hand. Changes in the 
CeM.net of Prlne Minister Hovcyde appeared to strengthen hi 3 position 
vis-a-vis other embers of bis g ovan ne nt j though be and the rest of the 
Cabinet remained at the disposition of the shah, Tbs Parliamentary 
pantonine playod-co with do sign of change in the Majlis role of 
iMMhlng largely by rota. Fallowing the ouetar of Secretary general 
Ktoerovani, an Iran Bovin Party Congreoa was oalled tor Sept sober with 
indications there nA&ft he ehangea In the structure aa well as the 
personnel of the laagltnrtinoue party. Any l at aat opposition eleurts 
remained demoralised and disorganised hgr panatratlan hy the state security 
apparatus and hy the paea of acmn a ln and anrrtal change. B e oral taent 
affbrta o t gove r n m e n t epou e orad Irani Kurds continued to rayuln substantial 
Iranian security forae wadt a wh in Iranian Kurdistan but tbs O o veroe nt 
clearly controlled tbs situation. Btudaota and wosb era kapt yriat aseept 
tor an oocaaional brief, localised strike. 

In Its foreign policy 8 Iran eontiouad to ebaat a forceful and independent 
census. Relations with the (kited States remnlnnd asoallcnt, ralnforeud 
by early peraonal contact b a tman the Shah and the President sad hy the 
fantastic local impact of Apollo 11. The annual negotiations on military 
mice and oil eoapany remans paymen ts bad their di ff i cu lt momenta but 
hsou^t aatisfUctory agreements. The Stab's continued policy of 
rappnoctbesmit with tire Soviet Orton and Eastern E u ro p e prod uc ed seen 
eapaualan of tnds sod ooep erat ion particularly with (tanni n aad 
Caadtoalovakla. Iran ranouneed its Statt-al-Arab b ea rt n y treaty of IS 37 
with Inal but Iren showed no lncllnrtinn to bargain on lean's tame,, 
rad after seme zebra rattling the situation stagnated into a protracted 
war at words. Tbs prime focus of Iranian Interests rem a in e d tin Persian 
Ouif. xba Stab mode clear that after British withdrawal la 1971, no 
foreign presence would to waloorn la the gulf, and to arpnaaa d the view 
that the 0.8. dudf give up its port foeilitlea in Bahrain. Contimiing 
efforts to ha monies relations with Beudi Arabia and to woo tbs Oulf 
CmiMidnwe rant on quietly « although tte Stab r a ita ra ted his renunciation 
of form regarding Bahrain, and appaarad willing to accept formation of an 
BU whim eralad ad Bahrain. Klsawbera, Iran ob durat ely tou ts dlplonatlo 
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rolatione with Lebanon over lta failure to extradite fonnr SAVAK chief 
Bafcfctiar, but showed aadaratlcn la lta (aa yet unanswered) ovai-tura to 
tbs Ota removing lta previous daoand for a OUt a p olo g y before relations sight 
be ramned. Iran said particular attention to Pakistan «ban ( eoocernad 
at the pouqpec t of insecurity aa lta anatom frontiers, It aaa quick to 
lend reodgnitlao to the (tovemarat of Tbhya Khan ana has culti vated close 
relations alnoe. 

Aa tho ra parting period ended? there were 00 signs that the months tc> 
cate would brine any wealasqiag In Iran's political stability,, although 
there aaa Boras noon for worr y ovar the expected aloudetm In eeanmie 
(Ugandan, there wore hopeful lodieatlans that continued restraint and 
quiet diplomacy sight produce a solution to the Bahrain problem and ease 
tho way to better relatlooa manat the Oulf. In U, It -Iran relational 
those hardy annuals, the military aredlt aalaa and oil ravenua negotiations? 
»jwci mgsiB expected to poae difficult pr oblams, But the official visit of 
the Shah to the U.B. anhedulad for Oct o be r offered the opportunity to 
seinfasee our relatione at a tins frea of praaoing laauea while our ooo- 
Uoulug mutuality of iatareat and will to Ooopa ra t a iaapirad confidence 
that the se psahleme could again be r aao l vad to our eranoo benefits 


2„ ga g Shah 

She 3Jjah remained the undisputed master of hla house during the past 
e la scathe untroubled by ray significant threat to the country’ a alacst 
nawtooous domestic political stability or by any aarioue set-books in 
eaoassSUs grasth? in the ahite acvolution? or in Iran's foreign policy of 
iafepMdaat self-interests Feeling, aa bo said, like "on alder statesman" 
ob the world aeono in bis 26th year aa Monarch? the Shah conducted Irac'ii 
foreign policy with eccustossd confidence. Be oootlaued to prafoss 
privatsly the prof erred position of the U.8. among Iran's friends? but 
played e balanced public raid largely directed at farthering Inna's ssfeitlane 
In tho Oulf and cultivating relations with Itatotw, third world aod bloc 
countries alike. She Shah's ratal eeccihlo stetemnahlp was marred 
saasvbnt oy Ms rancor and rigidity In the oil negotiations, his uneasgraundslag 
imiatsmea oo a diplomatic bxuat with Lebanon over Baldibiisr, and hla 
eesrosaive atones against X>uq ever the gbatt-el-Afob boundary. 

At horns? the Shefc asintoiawe hie iqratisnt aod pcmloient pressure fixe 
(.ecalenttcd economic dove lopasof. despite Cigna of atrala in the eeoaeny. 

With the British depasture fM the Oulf ever approaching and the B»fct-iii-> 
Arab confrontation with Iraq* auah of the Shah's attention coocemsd Inna's 


military preparedness, ant Me emtaot interact in ebtalnliw m detenalvo 
w e a p ons qu i e ten ed. In • major military ovaxtaul, rare than 90 field-grate 
officers, in c l u di ng the CM at at the Supremo Can mnder’s Staff, tba 
Conc e nter of the Ground Foma and ooven of tba night Bevy *fcdrele raw 
ratirad and large ounftere of ranior offtaera raa salgMd. the nsv Chief 
of 8CS, General Peridoun Djam, raa given an unpreoadeoted, dear mandate 
sa the Sheh’e top aide but Air Stowe Ooneral Kbatoni's pooiti* retained 
itnng. tba installation tor the tint tine la ra oe nt raeraory of an SC8 
CUcf site maU-regartad jsotesadMsa qualifies tirao eeaned a mrasure of 
tba Shah's con f idence In tin oeourity of bis ora position. 

She Shah’s personal otoak Drains d high as increasing audio w of the 
elite wa n ed to be finding In their rales in econoMo moterniwtiaa an 
aocoptebla Wbstitute for political participation,, ad prosperity continued 
to apraod It* baneflte, and so the rurel-cmisotad White Kavalutian carried 
to the villages a picture of the Sbeb identified Mtb positive and bexurv const 
301 muwit action. A o o nttaala g effort wa rads to buuaaisa tba Image of 
tba monarchy throng) publicity of the Soyal Stonily together and individually 
in boner andortakiage and chart tahle activities, the Empress remained 
sidoly popular for bar ucpratenUoua wteHth, and it Incised as if aba sere 
being given a soreahet broader tegosure for bar possible rale as regent 
vbra abe initiated a against regal flattery and spoke with new 

authority sa sooh question as pro service the county’s cultural heritage. 

M the Bapml Fonily’a popularity still sewed mnifSaaUy inadequate no a 
tebstitute for the Bhab'a actual authority in ms£atelais& tba taanaraby B 
and tbs problem of its prese r vat ion should the Shah pass ten the soene 
ws still ftor from resolution. 

3* aajaaeteJttfaaaai 

Iran’s teaming aoaeoada aerate ooetlnaed naabuted, bat tbs brat and 
steam being gate rated indloate teat a rodaat decaUawtioo ray be In tbs 
offing, tba oorawiito planners have already moved to met iraadiata 
preoaucm and mpectations ore for continuing eooosedc progress to remain 
the teuntatlea of Iran’s political stability. 

ttming tee Iranian year ending 11am® 31, tbs first year of tba fourth 
ravalopmnt Flan, car rose at a rate of IO.3S in coal prices to more tban 
$300 pec oapita ter Iren ’a 36 aillioa people. Vat tec first sin months at 
1369 o oil exports, cooBtruotioo, domeatle pro d uc ti on,.' leval of a^loyisest, 
and rate of invastanat reralned high, crop exportations generally tram 
good teoufe daw in meet major oath o cop — - sam ra ptlng cotton— free 1966 
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aaeoid levels. Progress, though now ooartly than espeeted in 
liMtaneni, cootiawd on the mjor industrial imdert*kir!®»~tee petrocbanleal 
•topic* aw getting Into production, gas line, steal mUl, sol tractor and 
wWiw tool plants, Haas van laid which could load to major increases 
la e&o-lndwtry. 

Ob tee worrisome aide was the raall nation tint the monetary controls of 
Into *68 bod not stowed inflationary pressu r es. whan the coot of llviiwj 
iataia itsalf old and oddly voigibed for a general lads*, ahosed an increase 
in prions of 3.2} for the period Haro* 21 - June ZL e 1969 * over the sene 
pwiad at the previous year, the Central Bade noted again for monetary 
raatniat raising the rediscount rate, the reserve requirements of tee 
w— i tW hates, and their aaaton interest rates for term sad saving deposits. 

Of concern too, were dirt ailing foreign j» raaorves white by 

•teste 1969 bad left only $1$ tilllwi in free fordo) aateangs. With tease 
•■serves up to #45 millio n by the end of June tee situation was on the oral, 
■s* It was clear that there was a new appreciation la tea Han Organise tics 
of Urn’s growing foreign debt burden and of the toed for more selective 
focaiei borrowing, Shortage of money domestically was also a problem with 
tec osweanraent act always able to meet current bills despite high levels of 
laOstlotery domestic b o r r o wi n g. Current a cc o u nt spending naeiaed herd 
to cute as budgetary astlostes for tee present Iranian year rose by 10*9$ 
over tee previous. 

faced with tease problems, wlte sabetantlal overruns on sute major 
iaduatrial undertakings as tbs pipeline and tee Sbsbpanr Petrochemical 
Plant and with tec real feasibility that oil revenues nest year my not 
meet Development Plan targets, tee flan Oipentnattun is raviowing 
priorities in rccogaitiod of tec Insufficiency of available resources to 
ftnaana all project* within tee frawroatft of the fourth flan* thus acme 
mjor n an projects appear to be in for delay. 

lut if Iran in its abort term development goals boa bitten off more 
than it can aeofortebly torn, there appears to be little danger teit It 
will teaks. While Maintaini n g talsnos in tee nano will continue to be 
difficult in teas at Isparial pressures for rapid development and military 
purahaoea, even at tec top there is growing swaxenea* of tea limits of 
po oe l b l e progress. Steps aasm to be underway to teilor tee eeauow closer 
to the possibilities, fbautf) this nay result la a reduction in the present 
anmn a ll y bite growth rates, tee outcome could be a more orderly and healthy 
development. 

sgglfff 
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She tearacter and content of U.8. - Iran relatione rsoainad essentially 
vactiOKP®' during the port di months and tea rapport and u n der s tanding 
underlying there ties aurvlvnd intact dsapltc nans ■Anas ' strains alo« tbs 
mar. Particularly lapostant was tbs oooaslon afteeded the abah tv Ua 
attendance at the Kle e rta me r ftawral for tbs early iwwaaal of old 
aotsaintanoa with President JBaun sad ter persansl contact with other leaders 
of th e new Adinlatratloc. the participation of gamotasy Stagers in tbs 
CHBO Ministerial Oonteranes In Tehran In Itay nsinteeosd this stnengbers *f 
paraaasl rapport between loaders of the two g owwaas t a . The outstanding 
sucoeos at th end of the parted of the Apollo 11 man Math received 
unprecedented attention la tan and allot tad the lnvoivenent of 

Iranians of all walks of Ufa. It gave an aaoamna boost to 0.8. prestige 
and renewed mater to tbs image of D.8. teobdoal and -mr- 1 
ouperioalty. tee official visit to Mteblngton of tbo Slab 
sotadnl 'd far October should reinforce further tbs l a g n rtmt personal 
element in our relations. 


Sbe relationship of the UA to Iran erase la tbo contact of Iran's 
oesading " Inde p endent netlonsUsra” romlned that of -»«« inter pares 
sltb a a* of our retained special statue derlvUv teon'tSe TEymufSry 
cocpentlan white the Shsh vnlnea so htgOy. negotiations on the Military 
teles Progran (7th tranche) asms around again, and agronat was reached 
with dispatch despite the teat that tbs Shah's pguteaaad regulzenents 
p ar t icu l ar ly ter f-i* aircraft ter amandsfl tranche tend UraltaUam. 
Appreciation on both sides of each otter’s problem telpad reach a 
satisfactory solution whereby tbs majority of f-Va could be or d er e d on s 
"dependable undertaking' against future paynaat perhaps with u.B. Oovcrmact 
credit. One area of potential difference arose which was not entirely 
resolved— tte <pwrtK» of a n On yln g H.8. Air force tacNil clans to servant 
Jot aircraft that might be used If differences with Iraq wars to torn into 
hostilities. The gnsstite of radeploywirt of U.8. perac an al to the south 
with tee aircraft cane up informally, and was withdrawn when we Interned 
tea Iranians that such a request might raise serious problem in Muhlsvtsn. 
She Incident probably restated tte Gbte of tbo U.8. posture toward iwdLstso 
during tea Inflo-fWK fighting, and the question may bo raised again when 
tee gab goes to Washington. 


fte camel oU negotiations between the (MS and tec Consortia* were 
stlefciar team usual. At times they threatened to lead to an irguswe. 
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but agreeocnt «u event tally roasted. tbs flat and uoaaproted Consortium 
sn— nra a p t to ton Sbab la Mbmary that to* $1 U1U« la all revenue* 
desired by Inui Air to* tost year amply wuU sot to produced led to a 
vary etronj reaction. Beget! itiana oontinued haltingly ttoroaftor with 
the OHK staodfhstly refusing to roduca dmaarta and threatening various 
anasurea includin g asf ar cod g— n t partnership on tin Oonaortlisa. 

Conul lint Ion uaa hindered by the Consorting ftor toot ecayuranioe thlo 
yaar would earn only larger daranads In the ont t but eventually the 
Consorting found an aooa ptehlc ftauula oc nh l i iing lnsseased offtato with m 
yoa r - o o rl renewable advaaoe palling it Hkitly that the year 9 * revenue - 
thoufA not the lnoma f*oo oil production - would roach Iran's targets. 

Nora rantioaly, the bilateral agree— rt to toa an Iran and the U„8. for 
oooyarotlce la civil usaa of atonic energy was —ad with as sane than 
aotwntobla delay as vac the 0.8. - Iran IAEA Trilateral Safeguard* Agreement, 
A mtually acceptable tost tor an investment guarantee agrecraant finally wee 
toon’ which wee approved by the Cabinet and aent to the Majlis. Civil air 
dlao— i on s took place regarding Ann's daalrs to nasnd cur bilateral air 
tr a nsport ag re e men t. but total snl i.plily without any stooges agreed to. 

She cloning of toe of the tM'n tar cos-lotos In Iran in oe B noc t i o n with 
MIM was regretted locally but apparently u nd er s tood . 0 . 8 . trade eentisrad 
to grow roughly at the seen pace ea Iren's total trade with 0.S, aspects 
aosowtiag tor about 18$ of Iran's foreign purchases and with 0 . 8 . buyero 
taking about 10$ of Xian's n oo-pe to olaun exports, tor toe first six spates 
of 19oy 0.6. exports to Iran totall ed about $160 alllian and 0,6. purchases 
toco Iran about $90 million ( Including petroleum products). Active 
discussion took place and seas p r ogress vaa aada in post of too aevsrwl 
o ut s ta n ding o oaaerel ai dioegrocaeuts betoeo n U.8. flrur and the <M— Btohpaur 
Ctodoal Conpasy a Abuse Pipe Mill. Cashnara wed^ ate.— but did not load to 
toe final resolution of ay of thorn, the failure of tbs UBQ to oops out la 
s u pp ort of Irsn la its dispute with Iraq o ar toe Btott and oar ltoswam 
support for the Shah's interwitiouel wolibre legion aatons — doubtadly enured 
ease disappoint— it in Inn but Stated little coin— t . 

the si— 1 oil sod solitary sales negotiations will suds amat again In 
succeeding months to tost O.S. - Iran relations, the gap is Iron's aatlel-* 
pstod oil rovapuss and the Coueorfciun's proj e cte d payouts tor toe next 
isonlan year may to even larger than in the past year. There is suras 
iodioetlaoi however, of a growing a— a on toe tosh's part tott ctangisg 
world market conditions do not support Iranian Intr a n et game , so Iran may 
lews to to nora reasonable than in 19&)- tto unitary solas negotiations 
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tar the met tranche also may pnn troublMcne. the Stab's "requirement 
11 ct ODBtinuee to grow la the Awe of his acute concern that tuna's aimed 
forces be nose quickly moderalead la preparation tar the British vltb- 
hnl Aran the Gulf. But if ear problems persist, there etui wcuU 
acveer to be the mutuality of Interest, reciprocal tract, and desire to 
cooperate aooescary to soften differences and ease the way to undaretaadliot* 

5. Iras and the Berrien Oulf 

Ilea's posture la the Persian oulf during the period under review was a 
cdxture of moderation and raetralnt with ouaelo flesioc diplocwcy which lsd 
to the otafrontatlan with Iraq an the Bhatt-el-*iab (see Section 6). the 
Shah oontlnuod to let everybody S*ob that Iran, as the major riparian power, 
lotoode to play a leading rode In the area after the British withdrawal, (tad 
he repeated that oo major power would be welcome In the Oulf after 1971, When 
British Conservative Party Leader Edward Heath indicated that Mi might 
reverse its policy if the Csenertutlves win the acst ateetloa, ha was politely 
but firmly told th it SB would hot be welcomed bast aqr the QOS. the Bbab 
also snsnrraetcd la quiet tagdwa the overture (wblsh he hod mentioned aLm 
the spxltcs of 1963) to Sendl Arabia and to* other rlpsrlana to Jo da him la 
a eirranro deftense polley fw the csoo, and he sailed ea us to glv» UP cur 
hero porting ftallitlea at Bahrain, UBBsetia* that the post might he need 
as a Joint naval base under the p repared Joint defence arrangement, 

ESssh osatlraed to rafter to his Bra Delhi sfestcnaat eschewing foreo 
se 'aalo to his palloy re Bahrain, She Iranian perils attitude toward th» 

I»a boesae weeo restrained, «* It sensed to etasge ftp® a flat "Ho 
fkdas'aion t&ieh lasludes Behsriif to a "Bo ftederatlso whleh laelodas 
Marin asfcii that question la settled," Kn G<H eowtlsreed to serial Oulf 
oha-asta that Bahrain could act auw be I p e l a dod in the HU, but meetings 
ms! eSrralcgsKst® of the fafts ration drew little Iranian sanation la the 
prasa «? In private, then wets hopeful slept tcawri too cad of the perhid 
tfest (SsSat dipleraca’ ri(£t pry of? and that progress cs the difficult Ba hrain 
T titles# wreld in ftat be ends. She got lot pass without official or pore.* 
set:** the lufoBSiticxi that Etalfth Is* would visit Beads* and Washington, 

Iron eantlsred Its offorta to horserise Its ralaf-ions rite Saudi Arabia, 

OihkUI ftarign MlaSster Sevjqjrf visited Seas la April? s«S while nothing 
ftsJlaitn umagsd, It did help toss® galas th® messaSass of lesgiwri Saudi- 
IraaSan raSUtdoao, HMreewsr,. e®remesS was serened tateese the trso eountaaen 
#n ■®be settlsoose qmcsfciss of the pdlgste traffic bstsress See® asd 
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fiaxrfi Arabia. On the negative aide, Iran's break in relations with 
iotanon and the Stott confrontation say have node Hue Faisal danbtftei 
of tom's real mteotlotaii, though no tow as yet awn no indication of 
<M» in relations between tto two countries. As tto period closed, 

Faisal did not expect to visit ban in October. Satpptf Mitoclf w« 
reportedly seraectot ooooesmed by the apparent Iranian belief tint chip 
tocos would izpcaus the Iraqis end* preswably* edher Arabs. 

There was eooe slight slippage in Iren’s pseitien la the hw SkOf. 

The Shaikh of Storja, cctaodulad to visit Tehran earli or in tto year to 
disease Abu Uuse^ was aofc tpaabla by his Stoease. And, the previously 
hoped fbr progress on the Tutor was not fortiooedeg town the Bw l tt «t 
Bar si Atoiasb refused to aaflw tto agreaoeota. The OCR did not appear 
consersad about these devalopsrnts. Ae far as m Senses the eontiaMed 
negotiations yielded no progress an the NedlaB Use agrenmt with Insit 
ttoto agreeaant baa been ranahsd on • continental tovlf accord with 
Qatar* with signing scheduled fbr this Month. 

Iran kept wooing the Eheithdcm of the Oolf . The Crown Friases of 
Abu ttutd and SUbei visited Tehran as part of the ttewmawt's oon tin u ln g 
Bcoarec of brlrwito in gulf abeUhs though both appear to have been 
losers. An Iranian co n sula r delegation made a three month tew in t he 
area* r ensuing and issuing pjeeporta sad assuring Ironlan na tionals there 
of the OCR's Interest in then. Bit perhaps sore imported ms tbs visit 
of Senator Abba# ntsmudl* publisher of gtolneta «*» toured the axes with 

Qjflh* a hlcaalog* Hsjfloufii net vltfa offioitlt of tSac atenf laoludlfg 
the BUler of Bahrain. Significantly, be was the flret official Ir anian 
to neet with a Haler of Britain for assy years. On Mo return to Tehran, 
ttooaoudi wsotc a series of astic3.es on Bah r ai n aid the Self S hei k hd om 
nstohle fbr itc taOaaea and Into of mUitaacy and tfca overall inpweeloo 
It conroy®* to Xrunlaae of gsnesel ouepieioo and c da ncfa etandias of town's 
iiltentleee on the south side of the Gulf. 

6. jfcgnjmlSggfi Ski Coa^roqtatian 

In ton* of this yewr the SOS: decided to Join issue with In* over the 
Stobt-el-Asabj en old tosc of oajtectioc. Hfcy ir act folly clear. There 
atira eorw basaseiag iJwiiierrhe eac', tto totals treated a hlghr-levsl Iranian 
dblsgatloa visiting Bahtfiad toff talks Hither fcigfc-feeadedly. tot tha 
penjpeet of ssagstietii® a oaw Stott xsgtics {wfaieb rseoffltiae# tto thalweg 
satacr ths® the Ssnnian low Mis* marls as t&e beundssxy) with the shaky 
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■oglidMd Ooverati’nt wee not cuaCUiared likely by too on and the assertion 
of tbs rf/pit of Iranian vococls to fly the Ironies flag? which ues effected, 
hardly appeared sufficient to warrant the extended and costly (Mreft. 

Me ore lad to conclude tout the OSS sou that It rupudod a* a lou-rlfe 
opportunity to Iqpross tbs Iraqis— the leading Arab solitary power an tbs 
Pair and, none generally? other aadl rally -1 ncllnsd Arabs, with Ires’ ■ 
tolltory strength and? tease, its legitimate elaia to Golf leadership. 

With Irrql troops eomdttad agn&ort Israel and fighting the Kurds, the 
risks doubtless appeared quite Halted. 

The ci o nftontatioa any have bad its roots in the visit to Iran of Iraqi 
Deputy PrlnK Minister and Defense matst®? General Bute al-Tikrlti lust 
h aa tah a r . Tlkriti? who reportedly rooght Is- solan eoyport in hie struggle 
tar pnwnr at hose and Who eeeood, at ttwrt tins, to be gsiolag the uppesterd, 
use a a a la ualy oanrtad by the OK. Ms visit save rise to sens cptlud-a* is 
the 001 eo what to oq/eet la its relatione with Iraq* Beepite divided 
upinton b etw ee n the Iranian InteliigaoM nervicss mi gsvesanontal ageaolsa? 
the Khalatbary nUaien left tar Iraq in late Jtaeury to djneu ee the Mutt 
and other questions. When the Iraqis refused to discus# the atutt and? 
tota l the daluptioa rudely? the Imnlane left in a buff. 

towlepmmte staved Atarly tepidly thereafter. Bn tactlq and 
to reaping of Iranian flUhnrnen in ton tat* were blows up out of proporticai 
a ness osrious incident, the *tojp®&aii and mwMq of too Iraoiaa rivnr 
boat*? soon fallowed, the Uftetle word brsttlo me ellnwntal on April if 
taem bentos Acting for ei gn Minister Utar publicly dmnnred ton 1937 
treaty ns agolnet intasnational tear and on toe hneln of Iraqi i' i : n ' iw e pUnr ee 
with certain hay provisions, WbUo indlsnfeiag n oUUigaM *0 nasotiato? 
AMitr warned toot Iren would neat fire with fire in toe Ghetto In toe 
■nation, Iran had wed oeMantontion s of troepn aademaenta into the 
tostt area and had taken presanttenary stops at o t her dataeae IneteUntioaa 
throughout the eountry. 


Dg^ts MiUtr (TO (m m tU BI ttit Aiy 4MfclABd fto ZxsoSm 
ports would tuna to fly toe lamina flag and carry an Twerrlnn pilot*. It me 
tooems clear that only Iranian shipping waa involved. (Foreign flag 
awganlea, for a variety of realms including toe question of insurance 
xstos and navigational safety? stored no willingaasn to allow their ahipa 
to he token up toe Shett with Iranian pilots.) With toe paateupt down toe 
atutt of too Iranian flagships with Iranian flag up pilot ( and? It Should 
be added, naval insert ) in lato April, toneless began to abate ssaewhnt 
and Iranian officials began olnioflng that "Sbjeotlvto" hod been rsaebad. m 
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actuality 3 tbs sole change which has oooe out of the aanfocatation Is a dsh 
ari/ar rogiiaa fbr banian ships to sod free Ir nni s n ports* 

Ui of Itself could he acce important la the future thou It appeal's 
at flat glance, slaoe the banians ndrfit hope to use It to validate the 
treaty donunaiatian sad to help fores treaty mentlitlc*. So dote, 
despite the weUointentionsd letonat of several oowtslas end tbe special | 
MBiUitMy node of Jeadmg bag has shewn no wUUo^esa to go to the 
hagrinlig table on the t ougfc test* pampered toy Iron snd the issue ooattosSis 
to sent of roll along, ttoow& brdan public Interest and eonoeni have 
r eosdad end sons eased threes have ben pulled toeek, 

Most of tbo irritants bafcweea tbe tuo eousteias rreslai Imsji tmoptsrrtii 
with Oenssul Befehtlers btgi activity la the Sulfa the ftagrent aati-lsau 
pgppetpialn eoadng oat of BaafraidE end the BtstseetBaet and aagaleign at 
banian saeldecta la bug. Host rsocat am figures ki ttaose erslviag lo 
baa Area Inq put tbs wx&te at 13 ,SC 0 . haw has replied tod tus e to ease 
degree, fought fire vltto fire. She beelao press end sails ensspeijpi 
beg tea ooaUened iritis s inly oeeasloml lot-uj>. bselesi assistance to the 
Cutis, long scspee&ed toy the basis-, apparently wse stepped sap arnica the 
Stott crisis In tin hope that tbe additional pressure could Using down the 
Baghdad OeveromeiaS. Am the period aleead, the two scmilned pel es apart 
with no algae that the gap might glow ogpredahly la the soar future. 

7. ben aad Other Oonatortec 

fa geaeselo ban continued ite effects to streegUrat its ties with 
eanatsiee not eorgerad afceve. Ssneptioas ease Xmg (Sestiea 6 ), sad 
Lebanon with which baa heehe relation* after long end rather hitter , 

angotlatlone over the artwditlon at tom nr aunc Chief genual aaidttlar ' 
psovad unsaocsseful. She Stub's personal vendetta with Sefehtlar b»m thi-u j 
acaetblng of a special ease but it etui seeeud to represent a victory of 
pesnenal pLgoe over eoenen aensa. 

She am paid spools! atbenAiss end denoted purtteate effort to 
pe er e wl ng its intimate retotlwraMp with bkfotan fUMeg dyids’s folio 
ban early wacmnreed its suspect of the bhya Bum gwarneent snd Samptim 
was the first fbrelgB loader to visit IbMatan (la Key) following tbe 
Instutiztlon of Vie Mtrttol U as Acfdnistretlcuu She —dpe reihare.fced 
ben’s aupport for Batistan* a peeitloo en Eashrly, cad «e aBfissraiasfl 
tbnph pri/ate eeauxaneas of Iren’s support for Mdrtea In the wrest 
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received bj' the G2H„ bat Soviet proposals Iter * regional security earawmjje- 
raeurt. not with general sceptldcn. Clear reminders of coupe-ting Soviet 
Interests lalrtlcnl to Iron’s Ode provided by Soviet supsjort tor the 
mdllod ffudoh Ffisty which continued Its alamiestlne broadcasts, participated 
in too IntonwtioQoil Conasmiet Party Congress, and staged * daraonatrEtisin in 
March In front of the Iranian Enbassy in Moscow against earlier student 
trials In Iran. The Shah also privately expressed {last not to the DESK) 
his caceem over Soviet orrao deliveries to bio unfriendly Arab neighbor-.!, 
Iraq and Syria, abase possible union under/ fSaiKSsbipaas becoming a growing 
worry, and over Soviet navel expansion with Its potential Implication.-! tor 
Iranian policy In the Gulf. Indio* tive of those larger differences with 
the Soviet 00100, the press was permitted unusually free discussion of Mid 
critical eoasBBt on such subjects as tho anniversary of the Mtler-SiaLin 
pact and the invasion of Cssohcwlovakia. 


Amosig the countries of Eastern Europe, Iran restained cost closely linked 
to the more icdependent-olnded countries - Eocania, Csschoslovakle and 
Yugoslavia. During the visit in June-July of the ScsM-sian foreign Sra&s 
Minister, agreoasant ass reached la principle tor eusvmaicn of barter teste, 
and discussion of enlarged and laproved eccnode cooperation took piece , 

It was later announced that Banian Pro oldest Csousessu would pay an official 
visit to Iran is Septsober, reportedly at the bead of a high-powered ©oaiaaio 
ttelegetion. Csechoslovakln sicced sew agreeaaats with Iran providing a $200 
million credit tor capital purchases sod extending barter trade an-K^ajento, 
and it «®6 learned that Csecb President svdxida would visit Iran in Sfoveu&er* 
Deputy Prise Minister Fosteree of Yugoslavia ease to Iren in April. 

Jugoslavia (greed to run an agro-industry project in the south of Iran, aod 
Iranian Interest renainsd high in a trens-Vugoelnv oil pipeline tor the supply 
of crude to Czechoslovakia and Hungary although progress wss stalled ever 
financing and other problems. While trade aod aid reaainad the tourdation 
of Iran's relatione with these countries, toe element of support, tor thJir 
eftorts at Independence was clear, undoubtedly toe ccSsodulsog of too 
Caaueoscu visit at a tins of visible Soviet diBjleeoura toward Baosnia s , 
and toe selection of Su:toda s ton last top-level eurvlvar of toe pre-invuslon 
polled, to represent Czechoslovakia, were partly tloulgaad to strengthen, 
to tbs United extent Iron’s support night ts iosrartsiat, toe lioaralizlig 
toodeneiei vlthlc tt w bloc* 


Alas worthy of note watt tea visit of Minister of Kacacny Allkhoal to 
Hungary and Poland in May which lad to a sms long-tens tarter agreonmut with 
East Osmany' 8 support of Irsa in the 8batt-*l~tesb dispute caused 
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Iran to out off the limited trade between the two aauntrlos, end Una eloo 
supported ISO efforts to binds: Seat Osman arabsrfiilp is WHO. In tbs only 
development eoGCoruing other diplomatically uareeasnlited oaranuniat 
oouatrles, five Heath Korean Journalists were permitted to visit Iran tor 
aao weak to study the White aevolutlcn. 

9 - SaJEggaBS&fc 

JSeopite persistent ronors of his ianlnsnt departure, Mae Minister 
■oweyds remained flatly at the hand of bis gcwertaBBt during the period. 

In foot, bis posltloo appaarad to have bean atrangthanod within tba govern- 
■eat by personnel changes 1s the cabinet and other gweanamt offices. A 
two-step cabinet shuffle In July and August removed Ifialster of Beoooay 
Alikiiimio Minister of Interior Kbrasrevsni, sal Sinister of Seveleyaeat 
and Housing Bikpay fs-on the osblout. In m iatamsl shift (Holster of 
Agriculture Seomn 2s*sdi was asovod to tits Interior epafc, sad three new aao — - 
■untmog Anesjry as Minister of Scenes^; IrsJ Vsbidl fbr Agriculture and 
(Wttraad I'asaneh tor Ssvsispssot aufi Htntoijsg — all Bite ssta bl idwd 
jopilcrtioue as herd wosfeing and effective asSalffiUrfcsatore wars added to tbs 
yoenrasssnt teas. The departure of Allbbeni and 8feoss®vanl } es well as the 
enforced retirement from the Interior Ministry spot at tbs end of 1966 of 
Abdol Sens tsnA« put to the aide senior, is*2 e $scde&[t> -niuead officials 
with the positions experience , potential base and probable desire to become 
ttemidable rivals to the Prists ifialster. She new can brought to tbs 
oabiaeb, libs those at the end of 1S6S ; for the raoet part were younger nan 
with d- castrated technical or mnegariol skills who added to the Image of 
tho csWoet as o teen of prof Seelonals and who could be ejected to soil: 
sere closely with the Mss Mini s t ar than their predecessors. 

At s tine of particular <psiet donsstlcally, internal administrative 
changes seated peshspa the most eignifleect events. Suring the past ymr 
a total of 1? changes in cabinet positions, involving 16 people, were mde. 

1 1 wily significant paracnosl choiigsa brevsbt mv teens at ths end of 1968 
to bead the nan Organization and Central Bank. Berth of these important 
ocancnlc departments have since Csperisoeed ejrteasiva pnaaeanel chrngeg 
or transfers of responsibility in key areas as have several of the Ministries 
under new naosgeracat. In gaaorel the ahif ts bnvo enlarged tbs number of 
■odern managaro In key plooea sod have rande a better match of talent and 
■napuoslbdlity than waa beretottwo the ones. 

There was also the modest beginning of meaningful decsntntUftf -.on of 
authority to the provinces, aegloml officials of the Ministries of 
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officials including the Prism Minister and tin President of the estate 
of tin Masonic (Men Id Inn end detailing charges tint tbs 
bed been tba tool of tbe British lnteUlgaase services* In ajpamnt 
by seas of thorn and es hvoason, a oowtar-Ust of so-callad 
la Iran was pot out abieh Inclu d e d Anorioao-fcieined aanbara of 
VMle the c hanges and counter ebanaes provided new brushes 
taxring of odd eomdae* the drama weeded without aoy major rajwr- 
though there aay bow bean lavaads on the Inflmnno of aona of 
. She flurry tbe book and list oauaeieoa mainly illustrative of 
of real iaauaa to occurs' tbe dootetle political scene. 


Despite its assured position* tin Qmnaant xanalasd alert to possible 
i of dl aaan t . PTaae ooatxol sad esnwM a If anything, baenme 
more stringent. She latent opp or t uni ty tor developing l a ds p an dsn t ea pras alcp 
through television dissolved la the nationalisation of the country's one 
oaranxelal aetaork* and the flo wn— at aaa also reported to be planning the 
" consolidation" of the press Into fever publications* student disturbances 
ware few* and these teak the qplst fan of United class boycotts ulthln 
faculties In sup p ort of Local onnplalnta. Likewise* tbe oecasloaal labor 
disputes that oc cur red usrs United to brief soak stoppage* or s lo wdow ns la 
s u i vwt of local g r l svaoooe. Bat even la thesa oaaas the go wmnat uas 
quiet to now to and the strikes sad* where it ftalt the nead* employed 
erraste or military oon ec rlptlon to enure eospiianse. Chare was i 
of oenalzad opposition amon g conservative basaeris or Moslem leaders, and 
the Oownoneat'e program of selective support of y ounger Shiite Leaden 

to be nudging tbs r el i gi o n s ocaanaity toward larger accep ta nce of 


Within the atmoaphaaa of oont.l raring reetaaiat* there ware sons 
aani-llbeTslialng developnacts. Among industrial eu s h ora * labor crgnalartlr.n- 
aflslttadly controlle d— me n being saoouregad. Broader organisation of 
uni varsity students uaa also being permitted, although the soope of student 
Interact aaa still limited to enrtaeourrieulnr activities. A pogrom was begun 
to permit the return to Iren, with (HZ aaouxsnoae* of critic* of tbe regime 
Living in exile who might contribute to national armlapamt* though thalr 
eop&oaramt will be restricted to wan aanaltlw areas. a r e as and public 
triticisi of tangentia l g w ag n ouch a a aunlalpal governments and relatively 
free dlaouutlan of peripheral Issues oont l nard to be aUooai. While none 
of thaae oetloos eaa aped fi rally Intended to prenote a fine socie ty as 
aoota - and la fbot aoma nay haw been taken to help control the p roc ess of 
insrltebls social ahasgs - they aould oonoslvably contribute to the 
pfmum tiot? Xsimm 
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HiflBLfl" 1WWFTP1 

An tin Motor of Bran ten amt ahaad not ten country ten aojapod u np ra- 
as dan ta d ntnbHi.tr> ten tenh tan aontlaiiad Un nffcrtn tn oaintaio bin 
It— an n aadaaaiaar ant nftnar. in aontlnaoa my mob ten ana in > 
b ur ry, savin— to aeaalarata Bran's ImlapHl. A lnp part of bln 
public tap in taand an bin daalw to solidify tea emeopl of nodara 
oo n nrab, ln tar aa t a d in tea — lfasra a f bin pnep lo, pulling Un nation forward. 

itnte ten aanounaoMOt of tea arlgiaal ain-paint Vhitn tewolutian la 1963 , 
anundatlan of nbm tea h a a o— tea ardar of tea day in Iran, ten ariglnal 
progwn wm axpaadad to nina painta in 19 $i and later in or a a and to tea lv«. 
O tter n a l ban —saw— terra baaa ldantifiad with ten White Baroluttsn piaoa- 
naal to ral nlto na ten idantlfioatioo of tea teab paraooally with tea^a and 
paagraaa la Iran. 

■ana of tea yrotenaa taw aaanlagfiil, aaa ara ant. boat do naba aona 
a a ntrlbnt ian, h a aiv a r , to tea aaarall lapranaicai of ra fi ar a . Item tea ar n aa g a 
Xraaian'a point of riaa, half a loaf la probably b a tter than neon, and ba 
la willing to teterata ten larga donna of Bc n aru— nt propaganda tbiab 
■a nnu pa nr neat nan prograna hr tea nsasws of real aooooado and aoeial 
prop— bn anna la ten osuotry. Bin abara in tea iatroaaod ir— raga par 
anpita inaana nay bo aadaat, but ha nan baa tea hapa teat thl— oan ba 
batter far hla telldaon and graodehildron. fbaro la, of oouraa, tea iahaarnnt 
dangar to tela p r oaaaa teat additional cxpaetatleoa will ba a w abana d . Wand 
hr nt aa will aantlnna an tea aganda, if tea Bbah la to auatain tea 
In p aoaatan of a r a f terin g aa wall aa a dam loping Iran. 
m a» uaum c xiu g 


l. fejod.tefcg 

load tef brn, tea heart of tea Ihafa'a teite tovolutlon, baa goon through s 
i nu te or of phaaoo. tea flrat pbaaa rofuirod larga l ando a n a ra to anil all of 
tboir boldinga oaaapt ana villaga to tea O o ra m aa nt to ba distributed — g 
tea p aw n a nte working tea land, (tutor tea aaoond pbaaa, oanara af ana villaga 
warn gitan tea aptlan of aalliag all teair r a mln l n g lands to tea faraara, 
i dividing tteir boldinga —eng ten fiataara thiln ratal ning a paction hr that*, 
aalvsa, ar laaaiag teair land tor thirty ysars. Rjr spring af 1969, 809,700 
laad— tad laaaad teair loods, ashing a total af $4,103 (of ten appranlaatoly 
62,00(3 villag— , 19,080 farm — d 2,blh,t*7 faansra dlraetly affbotad by 
tbs prowl aloas af tea tend Man. 

O aoa urr aot with tea flrat too phossa of Land Baften, Rural Cospaoatlvss 
ba— toaao aato bll a h ad to supply oooparaWvw a— an with oradit, laanpanalva 
aaad and fusl, and tbs aarv l aaa of art ana tan aga nt a fir— tea Mtaistrtea of 
taad laftea and Agrioultura. to far, 8,600 O ecpar at lvws bava baan aatabllabsd 
«itb a total aanbaoaMp of 1,278,389 in 23,097 villag— and total aopi t a l af 
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approdastely $19 million (i.o. , an nmr ag or about $2200 par ooaparrtlva). 

Malta lirwntt was aria la the agricultural aaotar with tta Imploaan- 
taUm of the float toe phaaaa of land Beften. Tba e v e r e g lnaraaaa In 
asrl cultural production of 3,1$ emr the pant flat jnn la oltad as jnaf 
of tba efteetlmnsse of tba p rago e , though improved mother conditions 
should not ba discounted as a contributing factor. The agricultural Sank, 
tba prime aourca of snail loans far funers, baa given ever 1.6 million 
loans with a total valus of 15.6 billion rials (just ovwr $200 Billion) 
during tba pant flat psora. H g»o md seed la baginning to bs Bade aval labia 
through tba farm c oopera ti ve* end extension n g nt s. low ooat fuel la cold 
through all af tba coope r atives, with tba aoopamtioo of tbs national Iranian 
Oil Conpangr. Tba astabllahaont of sens narkwtlng osotars to bgrpese tbs 
middle oan pa rcel! se a a goats r loecaa ter tba fwri aod lmp ccm d control 
oaor Beorhatlog pr ooa dur aa. Tamara, through tba one— s tlma, am lnamaaiog 
tbalr participation la vl l In ga affaire | tba Coopamttm Boards am alactad 
freo aoong tba Mil a — a by tbs Mila— a. An n ac h a a l aatl a n la Increasing 
through a o ope r at las — rin aa a of far* Ma c hin e ry . Madam agricultural 
toabnlguea am being brought to tba fajaara by tba wiMbari of the Molatry 
ef Agriculture's Irt e n e lnn Cerpa, and tbs Mnlstry of Land Sateen's Caepemtl 
MMsam. Moab raoalna to bo dam In tbs floM of ooopar a tlva devwlcjmeot, 
but a goad start baa bean anda. 


Oe rurally, tba ponaanta am aril as— af tba gcararnaaiit’a efterta In tbalr 
behalf. Tor ananpla. Is ola ted Milage, ftmarly uameebed bgr tba oeotral 
gw rm a nl except to ba tamd or to ham tbalr sons drafted, — realising 
tbs benefits af tern co op er atives and 1— oaod faming techniques. Eswsvor, 
daaptta tbs pragma anda In land nfc n, the greet najeMty of peasants era 
still tenant far— a though aost of than not Mam amp— a u bafbae— and 
fare inn— has In— an d only slightly, in an effort to lagrern this 
situation, the third phase ef the land BafO ne b ro ken dawn into tea parts — 
was began. 

She first an— l ag! a 1 st! o n aaana wtn g tbs third pfaaaa of tba land nian 
in the Wat Agl cultural rtoek Cce-des BUI. under this lagUutlsa, 
fifteen stock oompaadsa, a— o ily nailed farm c or p ora t ions, ham bean estab- 
lished and 110 acm — aahaihilad to ocaa Into sala t a n oa during tba Murth 
Ran. A aorperatlon nay Bo established If 51$ or a— of tba faraaan— 
laadeeaars and tenants In a Ml lag m group of adjacent Mila— m— a s 
Oomraaant psaral salon to ftm a aorperatlon. if pesaiaslan Is granted, au 
tba f b m a m aust r— In in tba oarpo r atlo n at lmst five years. Tba mnabsr- 
shlp alsota a flm-aan governing board af these permanent aod tea alternate 
washer s . A gnaral aaaa— , abssan bgr tba Ministry af Land Sateen, la an 
angia— aha helps tba a a rtna re tl aa fnplr—t tba board's dodelana. 

The p uip aaa of the tern a r rp— tl a n a la to t — odi i a a 1 «|mim1s aednrsi 
faming to Iran. BbUe as one aan tabs Issue with the d e a l s * to i n— 
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afl cultural production f It la ort olsar abet *111 ba the reaction a# the 
•Mil fornor whan ba iwllwi that tha nova to torn co rp o ra tions to aaai 
iaa rii raveraaa tba land Hft w pro gram. Although tba toman will atlll 
held laeal tltla to tba land, tba oeapara t loo *111 in effect oeotrel It. 
this will baocna olsar to tba flaaw than they era told vhat they should 
slant by tba cor n e r art l o n or abaa ttaay realise that they oan set diapoea of 
•Mir land without tba aerparat lon’a p — Union. If o en m r ahlp of a thorn 
m shams In an a^lsultural oorporstlon la to provide tha payobolaeleal 
aatlsfaatlsn of cutrlgit oen a rehl p of a plot of land. It *111 bow to bit 
dnoaetrahiy nor* jrofltabla to tba participants. 

la ntwit la reg ar de d at tba aooood part of tba third p h a aa of tba band Botov®, 
legislation undor wblob tenant toman oauld baooaa land aanara «aa enacted 
la aarly 1969 . Ba tonasra would continue to pay rant far taalva year! 
a f te r wblob tba land wou ld belong to than, (tba teelrs-ysar figure waa 
(tween as tba appcanUnte value of the land.) to lnaura that* landlords 
selling their land era reimbursed, tbs Ooea r anant will give than lodustiflal 
aataa If tba paaaawta default in their p ay a nta . tba nates nay ha uead aa 
■ad i t to eotohllah awall soals Industries to lmrast In Industrial and develop, 
east project# p anne d by tha gsvarnaaot, or to eotuixo fallow or undavnlnped 
land, thla lagSalatton, being laplanantad ralatlvwly gulofcly, spans aw 
harlaona for tba thnuaanrta of fanara who have continued to (ba tha land 
aa tenant fanara or abaca cropper s and lnwraa than that they too will 
baaoaa nail l a n dne n a n . 


•• ftitloo^ln ^ n of Itewata 

terlag tha past faw years, 1.1 atlllon hMtms of forest aad cultivated 
lands bare ban natlonllaad tgr tha O w cr u na a t (tha latter was originally 
gw fan e nt foraot land ooan p d o d I lle g all y, lgcm< and f a w ned over a ouuber 
of years). Wla same af tbs land — particularly that located in tba plain 
fees .*111 bo said to fbawavi UBar agrlaultural davalapaant. such of thr. 

Iteiat land win ba dewe l npa d /l mpl cd tad la tba hope that Iran will gndim 
slant flount anunta af wood and lister wblla renewing its fereste. 

te this and tba Ministry of natural laaouroas. with Uilted Battses aaalstaaos. 
la trying to Improve tha donate af the saunter through reforestation with 
varieties of trwaa suitable to tha climatic and soil aaodltlon of the 
parUoular ana being replanted. Ba Ministry alas provides wnn ag mt 
aarvloas to ladlvlduala aad oaanpaidaa participating In tha Ministry'* 
re f e e natation pa a gm . 

M tba prese n t , tba Ministry la directly iartlwad In tone cults aadast 
pnOeeta tor tha espial tattoo af fhnat produato. Su anllaat af tfaeso (alas 
tba bast aaoagsd) aoagarlaaa it, 000 baetaraa of torast land) tha aaaoad 
lamives 50,000 baotanoi tba third sowars an area af 00,000 bast an y . Ba 
a m a r y satobUatad to asphalt tba flrat projaat la operating at anly coe- third 
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of lt« capacity because of tho look of heavy etulpneot. In agr ee ment with 
the Ministry, a Smaanlan oeqwy will manage tea third area, and will 
lnport tba n e casaa ry hoary equipment. A Romanian delegation vialtad Iron 
about a year age to diaeuoo tba project, with tba public wall informed 
ttnnlb tho pres*. 


3. lalo of ao r wrnoont factories 

Under tho flrat two phaaoa of Land Befwrtu, land lord* ware given tho option 
of re cal vine compensation In t$ government bonds or In aharoa of governneeU 
oanod factories paying a gua r a nt ee d annual dividend of 6t. for this purpose, ] 
35 government owned companies, valued ait 8.7 billion Rials, wars reglstnred 
under Ills low. 

to data* eight (four sugar re f iner l as, two vegetable oil ntUa, ana ca nn i n g 
plant and ooa aoap and glycerine plant} have boon completely sold to private 
Individuals. In tfcroa other a a a o a , all sugar refineries, control has 
effectively paeaad to private owners through purchase of flare than 5 0$ of 
the aharoa. teas than 50$ of tho aharoa have bean purehasad in six otter 
eapanioe. Tha dotarrsota to ponhaao of ths ramalndar, mostly textile nil 
are largely the amount of intent want required to mate tha plants effldl<«jt, 
and /or tha paCblsm of reducing largo maters of redundant western, the 
latter would obviously oo u s o headaches far hath tbs Oovarnmeat and tbs now 
feetery oaaar. In aqy case, tee sate of go v ernme n t factorise has never bean 
very suosaeafttl, and aeon a pro-Oowsraant pub l i ca tion has base thread to 
admit teat "tea public tea not shorn groat anthualam in buying shares In 
th ese factories". 


k. hea te r s l eaffl* su« v lna 

tea lagtslatten and rogulatlooa adopted for a e u a te r n profit sharing ad mbs 
call for sor te r s in plants and factories to receive up to 2C$ of tea profited] 
Over tea pest flea years ame 128,000 wes te r s bam algM profit sharing 
sgra marts with management] however, a recant sam p ling iadlooted that in- 
many f a ct c ri es Individual wasters were receiving profit shares which fell 
far short of tho 20$ figure oalted for by las. In tea mown profitable 
Industries, the waster's i norms (Tom profit sharing has ea u s l e d 
one Booth's wages, in unprofitable Industries, such as textiles, tha sham 
is considerably teas. Ws are told that management la dragging lta fleet 
with tea tasdt ap pro va l of tho goveraaont, white dcoo not want to unleash 
laflatlooaay f e r aaa on tho o oo n aay hr lnareaolng labor coats in Iran. Tho 
gevavnaaot, b o a e ve r , for polltloal ro aa a n a aoatlnuao to publldaa tho Legal 
rights of labor aeoordlng to tela ste a m , and Iranian sor ter s (as evidenced 
during a Meant annual H a rters Moflt^bolng Seminar In Tehran) appear to 
1 aero ooooelouo of tealr right* (aoa A-115). 
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Qaa is lad to tha oooeluaioo that man vigorous lmplaneabetlon of profit 
*ola| Is sloe difficult in Iran for tbs same reason tba stock satkat doss 
■st ye* baas a large participation: both nguiM that tba books of tlm 
■merprlse ooooa m s d ba sooursts sad opao. Ibis raises Intarestiog guastloos 
af taxation, — a unt s ousd to tba Ocs ur o ns et, and otbar potentially smbirraas- 
laa ad^Mts. 

It la fair to aaaias that tba "aoatars* profit share" la qpsod upon by 
raaUay owners, sorters' ropr aaant atlvas and r epr es en t atives of tba loxal 
Labor Offloa abo teat, b arg a in, and dadda oo tba amount to bo paid to oocb 
sar tor . Xt la too early to oqpaet that sor te r s ' rrprasantatlsoa ara 
sufficiently capable, or rill ba permitted, to guestlen such itens aa lbs 
•mar's profit margin, costs, art 1 noons, arte., and despite tbs apparsit 
•sod Intentions shleh sent lute the Initial proposal, tbs Iranian carter 
pr obabl y la aoare that be r— Ins la the h a n ds of tbs factory owner an! tba 


5. Meotlon las before 

tbs Ministry of Interior, under tbs leadership of fatter Minister Abdol Bass 
tesa r l, took advaatag® of changes in tba oloeticn las la Meant years to 
sCraac-.ll do tba ned h a n l eal proesduros of the election proesas. As a result, 

Iran saa Obi* to conduct a a nc oth , eeuntrywslda Parliamentary alectlon in 
Aagust, 19(7, followed by Municipal Connell Slaetloas la the larger cities 
aad terns In October, 1968 (toe A-86*»). Instructlona ftar tba eleetleo* and 
ballots wars Issued rolatitely gulekly and affluently so that the voting 
task plaoa an one day throughout tba country. A vary bgMdlv* eanaualsatlaos 
astoark, oantersd in Tbhran, permitted alectlon results to bo ropertod fires 
aaay ar ea s of tba country la a natter of hours, giving dramatic testimony 
to the pragrosa ao hl svs d by tba Shah'a elect loo ntas program . These 
elections sera In sharp contrast to Iranian s lections before tba 8bah 
laun c h e d bis rsfore p rog ra m sten tba balloting took day* and I rregulari ties 
Bars racily undetec ted . 


•sopite tbs nmr sad mlacmr octal nlstretl vs efficiency, tbs elections wars 
barely firss and opao in tbs Wsstsm sense. Beeulte vers obviously pro* 
d a tewdaad and there sas no Mai contention In aqy electorate that saa net 
resolved before tte balloting took pines. Tba aloetlen reform has eada 
I gwvte Bte In tte eaihanlos of elections which la useful proparetlen fbr 
nasnlagfUl polltloal co ot s at e in tba future but tte devslcpimnt of true 
e l es tl a n e la de p endan t on ncre f lmdteantal polltloal r o f te m . 


*• u&sntJsts. 

•loot Its inooptien six years ago, S2,000 young ad litany oeascrlpte have 
participated In tte Utemey Carps, te ac hin g 1.5 Sllllwi Iranians in 17,000 
n llagas to rand and unite. fihrp— 11 have also helped build tteusende of 
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village schools, numerous public baton, asofues, and village roads, and haw* 
planted aoaa three million t raa n . to e aaa tly than an 9,000 oerpann socking 
In 7,000 ylllcgsc throughout the country. This la tba largest unbar of 
villages a wed at any eon tin alma the beginning of the p rogram. Thu 
prootloa has baaa Mr te acb a r a oa signed firm the Minister of Mdueatlcu to 
replace education aepnan after the latter base established a viable adue*. 
tloaal p ngra a la a village. 

Only tuts goer, the (NS anocirned the flnt infusion of soman Into the la t eral 
Corps* Bon an m tea tonuaand young i inan b a t men the ages of 19 and 28 
carving In the rati anas. too oovanuent la hopeful that tala Ccrpsnen 
In the vftUagas will help attract village ame n and girl a too until am ban 
b ea n reluctant to attend classes aoodustad by a male Cerpcmn. (In villages 
vl sited by an M h assy Offloar, tha per c ent age of girls to bays In literacy 
Oerpa alaamn has alsaya baan about 1 to 10.) . 

the Uterwy hoy baa base ana of tha most draastls and euooeeaful of tba 
Shah's reform, a substantial footer in the asm than dou blin g of the money 
rata fhm 1556 to tha peasant. * aide benefit of the program has bam the 
en tr y of dleaharged Carpaneo into the teeming pro fessio n . Toenty thousunt 
of them the participated during tha flnt six years have chosen to join tha j 
idolatry of Muowtlnn an taaetora. During the pact too years, tha Minister 
has fsund it lnaveaslngly difficult to attract than Into the teaching profess! 
alnaa aoot ire o ffered acre aoo cy and bettor ve rti ng aootitlena by tbs a» 
laduatrias agent ng In tha dtlas and teens t bouavar, tha Mtolstry is hopofttl . 
that the mnea Carp assn viU be aore likely to continue te a ching , thus ateangj 
snlng the nu p wcr rae cn r en c of the Ministry. 

Tbs principal orl ti dam of the prog r am la directed at the lad of fsllcsMip j 
In tte program. Ones a villager In taught to road and write, little effort ,f 
Is made to provide Ms vlth fnlleeup. If the follos-u? program are no's 
strengthened, many of tha naely Utorate are likely to rajdn the make of the 
Illitera t e. In abort, firm the fle mr me n t'e point of vies, ease e vlllaanr 
become Uterete, he apparently Joins the statistical rads of toe literate 
and stays tom, regardless of a b e ttor or set he maintains his literacy. 


7. Maaito Oorts ■ 

At the p n ae ent, there am 1,7*U do st ars, dentists and pharnaoologiata, and ■ 
3,729 andnta n to foaming Stout 500 team engaged In eamytoC rudimentary to»l| 
fad li ties to vl limes la Iran that tarn new been touched by a medical ten- f|] 
lUty. Saab team, vhloh Includes a radical doctor, baa a nuafear cf vllliigsa ■ 
under its care. (Tba tnr g st fur the fourth nan la £06 team.) In addlulm !■ 
to todr nadloal seek, radar* cf the team supervise toe Uying of piped, ■ 
the dlgglag cf sella, aadtatlon, and other ralatod activities. 
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9. Home— of Justice ana Arbitration Counolla 

Sloes tbs opening of ti» first ga uss of justice In 10001*1—, 1963, tbs 
government b— sstsbllobod 1,573 sute ho uses In tbs rural — eas of Iran 
sawing sent 2,000 slUagas sad hamlets. Ho ar* told that 1.5 million 
rills— a ho— aeeasa to tboao MOtari of rural Justice, that Is, 10$ of an 
estimated rural population of 15 million, nans oall for tbs establishment 
of 800 to 1,000 mors Houass of JUstl— bsfers tbs oloss of the current Iranlas 
ytar (March 21, 1970) and tends have boon premised to son— tbs aodsst 
expenditures required for running tbs system. According to tbs Ministry of 
Justlon, sash Bouse of Justice requires an annual budget of Blais 20,000 
($270) to eceer tbs cost of furniture, stationery, and otb— ntc— sides. It 
la estimated that 11,000 to 12,000 Bouaoa of Jusdo# an aoa d od to oer vor the 
full neada of Iran's rural population and oumat projections an almad st 
conplstlog tba progr a m In ten ye a rs . 


Tbs Hour— of Jhstlee have bean highly successful in blinding with tba “rite . 
—fid " (Tillage elders) system of justice In the Tillages. In otb— wards, 
the pregr— has ft* nallsad the tin honored —ten of the village olden 
dealing with civil smitten. Mon meaningfully, it bee also legalised tba 
prop — ding s, thereby gating them use affective. An important benefit la 
that Tiling— e nor hen ready r e dnsi e ft* their min— disputes— tbay oan a— 
ban them legally adjudicated near their eon vUln— , obviating tba — salt; 
of tnmite to tba n aon rt city to ban this den. 


At the present time then ere $9 Arbitration Councils serving the 
latiem In Iran's teens and dtles. Some of tbo lea— towns bon 
ne Arbitration Council, with thirty aorlsa— ft* tbo dty of M 



Bate Cornell has fin null— s, elected by tba residents of tbs area under the 
Cou ecll’s responsibility, and on legal advisor appelated by tbo D ep a rtmen t 
of Justioe. 9 m adrlaor may ref— a ossa to tbo Offloe of juetloo If be 
thinks tbo Ceunoll'a findings wen inequitable. 9de happen la only me — 
two par oast of tba rasas. Bm Council like the Bouse of Jtetlra may oonald— 
a dTll dispute with dal— not oruondlng $130 — —mean— s with olalmn 
not QToandlng $15. 9m tikumAla ban bran highly s uno e ns fui no far, with tba 
mom actln eaoa In 1— — cities handling 19 to 800 oaaen peer month. 7b# 
Ministry of JUstles la p r ra e ttly requootiog Majlis* approval to lot the Couatl 
handlo largar css — . 


The Cnunalla, baoau— of their larger, paid, nmu to— e hlp and staff and tbalr 
urban sotting require more budgetary expenditures than tba Ba u so n of Justice. 
The annuel expenditure for running an Arbitration Council is approximately ‘ 
Blais 600^800 ($8,000). She Ministry a— ate to open forty more Arbitration 
Councils tele yew. He am told teat tee —nseet has allocated same 
Blais 30,000,000 ($b00,000) ft* use by tbs Ministry tele ye— la running tee 
Bouses of JUstlae end Blais hO ,000,000 ($530,000) ft* tee Arbitration Oewalj 
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' of tUltt la Bna, Induc i ng Moran and Isfahan, tat so far it has 
boon difficult to eebievs tbs cooperation and planning bat ma n city sou noils, 
ministries, and interested parties needed to Whe • nwt s r plan a mUty, 
After loot year's earthquakes in Bemoan, the wnOvstla of earthquake 
proof Walling s aoeumd s re n s o sd Importune*. taonr, lntore a t In tbs gro- 
ts he l aggi n g , end vUlagsre ere not -willing to assume the extra 
of building spool si housing without oonaldersfclo aevanmaet fioaaoial 


She Reeeaetsuetlea of the Country section of the Shite hsvolutlan eeasss 
csrlgienlly to hsnro beta e reflectluo of tbs Shah's plans to greatly bqrcs* 
village living conditions thorough • eonblnstlaa of different program eutti 
s s r nes ministerial levels. Beat of On pKgr s w beve boon oneotod, hut tbs 
stops of the nlbn bee been aipnafled until non It hso loot anch of Its 
ml Meaning. 


12. A<latnl«tr*61re and Mmstlewl revolution 


IhdiMndiit i s ft n o oosexa a «Ub field. Attest any Oosergneat activity ■ 
lapse** cr ol oo n up e psvtleulsv qmtUo or organisation falls under its 
uehreUo. She aoet opeotaouiw sn the dlsacnvory at fraud in the bus cr 
ope ps t ien tbeugb ethers bran been more meaningful. She re ■e et s t lls bna s il In 
ridd$6B of the Zsperlsl xwpeetcrate, under the aegis of the Shah, to bear 
sod oeb cn public acsgilslnts egKUwt the bu r o eunr oc y , go m a mu sanities to , 
the aotsjnlatrstlve r e f orm m oo d . FiiyabolagioaUy this aw approaeb te 
this ops a id pr c Ms a , lorol-ving as it dose the jeeatigo of the Shah, ssnld 
bore s tirr e d the Imagination of Iranians, but they eeaa to remain largely 
o k g^ ln a l that it will really aoonraplidh much. Many of tbow tingled out ftg 
firing heme guardian snarl* In the Mace, the Cabinet me the Majlis, and 
urud seb l w of pore* apt* froo these quarters Is likely te des tr o y the preg r aw 
Its* 
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eiwU O e rvl ee Baftrm is aoothor oo u nsratcce at the afatatstratlve refers. 

i of the oodo ap p aa mil by MUaeM la 1966, eeaverting 330,000 
1 QB|iloy«i te an argnnlasd pamoal system, will be extended 
five y e n . In the aaantloe, the atete hpolndtoo for Mditr- 
t retl vo and ttgOsymeat Affairs (SOAK) bee tried to reassure civil servants 
that thw will no* be hurt by the new civil Service Cede by net loping off 
ay aapleywas end by stating that no ompUgnss will lest any insane throngs 
iBlIwonbhlli of tbs Code. Creaks ere beginning to appear la this pragma, 
Seth the nan Organisation and Ministry of reswign Affaire bav* 

1 the set and we being aliened to establish their an personnel'- 
Other mini striae ana aloe petitioning the Majlis to bo eioegdoi 
the praalalcea of the reform. 

one e f the more p e a wi elBg planks in the ghab*e 
node under It hem been purely aarglnsl 


tOalnlrUatl ,e rafbam le eat 
1 Msae lMtl a a, end at 
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and often coincidental. Dm Iranian bureaucracy baa an alaoat legendary 
ability to abaorb tba wm of ntcem and erica of outraged dtlaatnry and roll 
on aa before. Whan the Inspects rate la in a city, certain Kuall positive 
gaina nay be made; however, tbaaa axe oftan wiped out aa anon aa the group 
laavea town. 


The educational Bavolutlon waa launebad in August, 1968 with a prestigious 
ce tif arenoa at Raaaar chaired by tha Shah. Ostensibly designed to nadarniae 
Iron's antiquated universities and supply badly r e a d a d technical paraoonal, 
tha program oaa also lntandad to toad off, or bay tha* agalnat, potential 
student troublaa in Iren. In truth, although p r o p fs a a has bean nada, notably 
at Pahlavi and Arya Jfehr, the overall accompli atxaoota hero not yet begun to 
r» amble tha praadee of Baaaar, and tha nagnituda aad ecnplaalty of tha preb- 
lan done nob aneouraga eg&lnlan, Those neat directly aonoorned, tba atudanta, 
appear nob to have been taken in by the Rraassr Declaration and aaan to have 
adopted a policy of eait-aod-aeo. Chancel low at all but ana of Iran's 
univaraitlaa ware changed, ten young a so peoteeac e a - neatly Iranian retumasa • 
have bean hired, sons old ooursas hors bean titfitsoad up, sans am courots 
have baao addad at scan universities, and other changes have bean affected. 

At both Arya Mehr and Pahlnvi, real pr o gress has bean nada toward a renovation 
and aadarnlaatlon of tha educational process. H owever, brtt universities are 
gi fted with young, dynaale ehaacollrrs who have assanhlad a highly eoapetest 
coterie of assistants. Both schools have been only recently established, and 
have net bad to boar tbs seltfit of osalflad toashlng tachniquaa aad faculties 
ftund at other uni verai ties, notably Tehran. Sot to be uver l oote d la the 
fact that both univaraitlaa occupy a vary apodal place in the adueotlanal 
scans since both att r a ct considerable attention ttm tha Shah. It r e nal ne to 
bs aaan if tha dynaailnt and opbiaistic grevth found at Arya Mtor and Mint 
will baccna Institutional lead or are aerely roflactieoa of 1— adlata conditions 
which my be radically altered in tha future. H o wever , tha tee real grieva nc es 
refbra of tha universities (which primarily naa n s Tehran adversity) and 
student participation— have not yet been realised, and tea o c ooluelon in 
inescapable teat, although tea educational B a v o lut lon has tens far created e 
senaa of action in tea White Bavolutlon and has ansllonted a a nther of dasr 
problems, It baa net been tela to s uc ces sfull y overate* tea a any iagedlannto 
to Mueaticn H af baa in Iran. 


13. Other Maaauroo 

A mu-tear o f other efforts designed to create tee l^pe serins ef aovoaan t in tea 
White Jesvelutlon haw sent lata tea open during tea peat several aunt h a. Hack 
pay fbr civil sarventa, p roa l aaa af improved werting condit i o ns in tha curpst 
industry, batter treatteot ter household servants, ac t at 1 1 a lm s nt of a 
-farhangiatan- to purify tea teraian la ng u ag e , and tarnation af a High Council 
of tea national Bocdaty tar tarsi Culture Ha ua a a are typleel of the Oev w ant'e 
eftarta. Sene of there are treated widely In the peeae ter a tar days, only 
to gently and quietly di sap pear teen tea aaee, leaving tee lapraaalon that 
although tea Qo ve rn a ant a ay have been seriously i nt er s ate d in tea aaasuaoa, 
tbnir praulgatloo la partially due to the desire to era ate tea inproaalcn af 
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eootlnued ftnod ration la t ha nfbn prog r m. 

Actually, lngeoveaeuts, oftao unpublidrad, era being node throughout the 
country on a continuing baalat nev feeder roads era being opened (though many 
more are still sorely needed) » alactrldty la being extended to note and more 
vll leges 1 eater e yrt e n e amt being built) publlo bathe see being constructed) 
rural hausee of culture are being opened) as noted previously, literacy has 
acre than doubled) the number of s econd ar y school graduates has lneteaaed free 
77 thousand to 369 t h ousa n d In the past tan yearn) the total mater of studsnta 
baa Increased trum *199,069 to 1,336,300 during tha saw tins) 19 radio trees, 
nlttera and seven television stations see In operation) there are 325 dnatae 
In Iran vlth an additional 300 Zranian Government mobile unite) lit airports are 
being constructed or renovated) and the Ufa at tbs vinegar and pear urban 
ras ideal la generally being Inpneed. Tbe nlnlHUH sags baa bean rained, Aar 
exaa«le. Am 30-*»0 rials per hour to 60 riels per Hour In hebran and Bauietan. 
Translator radios arc seen everyvbsre, and noter e ooo ta r a and bd cycles see 
vary nuch la evidence. In sheet, villagers and labceara are do longer oooeernad 
entirely vlth the day-to-day prnM— of aakleg a living but can hops nee and 
then to acgulrs scan of tha "lamaies*. 


net lest Its acneotuai entirely. A tar of the bold e r and aeee laegl native 
progress bam oo ntlau e d to give reel apart iw to tbe re fora eovaoent, resveleg 
theeeelves periodically and infusing acne life and weaning into the aovenw, 
lead leftwa has continued la one tan cr another since the eoactaest of the 
erlglnal loglslatloe, with the aost recan t phase providing nee lapetus to thr 
MW— t . the literacy Carps, the Boalth Corps end the Gavelopeent Co rp s, all 
able to «crk acre effectively la a rural eovlxwmaat Area tan the eld lsidlard- 
peasant relationships, oon t ln a e at a proving rate. Me Saueee of Justice and 
ArUtratloa Councils are being op e n ed every day. the educational Bevelutlon, 
less than one year eld, still actively n ddra ea e e the prahTwne of Iran's univer- 
sities, though results thus far have been Halted. 


Other parts of the 12-pntnt peograa have had lees trapses xlvv results, the 
Hetlonallsatloo of rcreets and the ■stleoalisatloo of hater, iaplaeamtad fairly 
sleely and, la any ease relatively unspectacular, have evade little lnpeesalon 
and bees thus t to contributed littlo to Iren's forward aoseeant. tha gale 
of assortment rectories gv n aret od little enthuelene, end d e spi te eaatlaulng 
(kwereouet efforts to sell saw of Its unsee n en i c el factories. It has had 
little me sse s . She W i st ere Profit Shoring P ragma la still very such on the 
boots, though unlikely, far s variety of reasons, to west its lofty goals. 
Booties Ion Beta* bee nade torments in the aetdwnloo of hdAw eloctlaes 
in Aran, hut has net resulted in the dsvelopnaet of any real political contests, 
tha Baeanatruetloo of tha Country eaa still-born and has continued to bo 
shiest caplets ly oeaaloglose. Adednletrstlvo Betaa la still vlaead with seas 
seeptlobw. 
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an OR apadRSRppad or nn m pamdo fcw or Aa an P» oorroioms apm 
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Summary 
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educated activist youth of Iran 
only a segment of the total youth 
However, it is believed that 
managers of Iranian society will 
rom this group. More immediately, 
all Iranians are under t lie age of 
ews ol' this group arc important, 
target of SAVAK, urban activists 
their dissidence and confined 
recently to mild protests and 
trikes . 


Embassy contacts with and knowledge of Iranian youth are 
restricted to the urban, educated and activist group. This" 
group constitutes only a relatively small segment of t he 
youth population of Iran — a country in which 54' L of the 
total population is under 24 years if age — but the views 
of young farmers and young workers are not well known and 
even less well articulated. There is general agreement, 
however, that these youths hew more closely to the line 
followed by their elders, and they do not, therefore, 
constitute a notable group in themselves. 


Much can lie said of the urban activist 
The campus demonstrations of several y 
usually provoked a brutal response by- 
resulted in some bloodlet t ing — have 
70's to mild demonstrations and sympat 
of the vigor seems to have gone out of 
The 25th Centenary Celebrations in lal 
certain amount of student opposition; 
few and violence minimal. The more re 
subversives and terrorists also caused 
but the response was mild compared to 


minority, however, 
ears ago — which 
t lie police and 
given way in the 
hy strikes. Some 
student protests, 
o 1971, provoked a 
however, arrests wer 
cent trials of 
some student anxiety' 
ttiat ol the past. 


Iran's educated youth — the young technocrats, bureaucrats 
and academicians — generally view the White Revolution's 
Educational Reform as a stillborn failure. Outside inter-, 
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lerenco, jurisdictional disputes, substandard equipment: 
mid instruction continue as before. While from time to 
lime dynamic, generally western-educated professors and 
administrators appear on the scene, their effectiveness, 
the students feci, is vitiated by the presence of SAVAK. 

At a time when protest has become more restrained, the 
activities of SAVAK have reportedly become less so. 

Students and young people are less willing to voice their 
opinions today than they were some years ago (when SAVAK. 
seemed to them more capricious), and the efficient and 
methodical penetration of any opposition group has served 
to still much of the dissent. Students seem to have learned 
that protest that goes beyond academic dissent on specific- 
issues is usually met with a crushing response. This 
response is bolstered by the enlistment of the media and 
the organization of the Government's supporters into nation- 
wide protests against the students. Greater control and 
improved technology therefore, have helped to stifle 
d i ssent . 

Young Iranians, not unlike older ones, are capable of 
submerging rebellious attitudes to work within the system. 
That more than 15.000 Iranians each year wish to enter 
universities but are unable to for reasons of finances and 
lack of space is testimony of the attractiveness of 
higher education in Iran. For many, university and the 
diploma are passports to a good life in Iran. However, the 
constraints placed on higher education may. take a toll as 
young Iranian students learn that the Iranian Establishment 
requires even greater conformity than most and that mean- 
ingful discussions — the kind students all over the world 
engage in — are closed to them. Sports and student 
union buildings are substituted to an increasing degree 
lor student participation in an effort to keep student 
minds occupied. This substitution of other things for 
student participation lias been relatively successful in 
keeping the lid on the campuses the past few years, but it 
might well have the unhappy by-product of producing 
Intellectually sterile young people. 

Among young Iranians, the Shah and the Government are viewed 
with feelings ranging from awe and respect to outright 
distaste. Without question the young military officers 
lire devoted to the Shah and Iran, a feeling which may lie 
■ hared in part by t lie thousands of young Literacy, Health 
nnd Development Corps members. These groups seem to have a 
sense of dedication and elitism that does not extend to 
Iranian youth as a whole. For reasons not entirely clear 
- but perhaps associated with both the Iranian sense ot 
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individualism and the Iranian feeling that nothing is 
really worth fighting for -- there seems to he no real 
sense of purpose, no notion of "common good" among 
Iranian youth. 

Rightly or wrongly, young Iranians believe that the Stale 
apparatus has never been more tight and restrictive than 
at present. After the celebrations the security precau- 
tions which had been taken throughout the country continued 
as the Government's efforts to crush the guerilla ''terror is t 
groups continued. As a consequence, student/youth groups 
seem more inhibited than ever, and political discussion 
among students even more rare. 

For the urban, educated activist, neither the much- 
publicized reforms nor the improving job market hold much 
interest or attractiveness. The universities have been 
significantly democratized by the admission of large 
numbers of economically disadvantaged youngsters, but for 
some, the course of study is a farce, the university a 
circus. The economy is dynamic hut real unemployment and 
marginal employment is high among recent graduates who 
have nothing more to offer than an Iranian university degree 1 . 

Educated young people are disillusioned and unhappy. They 
want the benefits of the affluent, but resent the total 
prohibition on their participation in Iran's national 
political life. 
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Summary 


Launched in 1962 with great fanfare, Iran's 
White Revolution has lost some of its momentum 
in recent years. The 13-point reform program, 
designed to bring the nation into the 20th 
century, has had great success in some areas 
such as land reform and adult literacy but 
in others, such as administrative reform and 
the educational revolution, have accomplished 
little or nothing. The overall impact of the 
reform program has helped to change the image 
of the Shah from that of a dilletante to a 
concerned and capable ruler but the lack of 
adequate political reforms may pose problems 
for the future. 


Under the momentum of the Shah's personal prestige and 
implemented by Iran's increasingly competent technocrats , 
the reform program has become very much a part of Iranian 
life. Since the announcement of the original six-point 
program in 1962, reform lias become a byword and efforts 
are made to associate almost every piece of legislation 
— no matter how remotely — with the reform program. 

The reform concept appears to have lost some of its 
momentum in the last two years but will probably come very 
much alive again in the next year or so. In truth some 
of the bold imaginative programs of the White Revolution 
have contributed significantly to Iran's progi’ess of recent 
years and the Shah can, and often does, point with pride 
lo his accomplishments. In fact, some of Iran's reform 
programs have become models for other underdeveloped 
countries . 

The White Revolution includes the following individual 
programs : 

1. Land Reform ' 

2. Nationalization of Forests 

3. Sale of Government Factories 
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4 . Workers Profit Sharing 

5. Election Law Reform 

6. Literacy Corps 

7. Health Corps 

8. Extension and Development Corps 

9. Houses of Equity and Arbitration Councils 

10. Nationalization of Water Resources 

11. Reconstruction of the Country 

12. Administative and Educational Revolution 

13. Religious Corps 

Of these, about half have helped to open the way to pvogrc v 
in Iran. Land Reform, the cornerstone of the whole re lorn 
program and by far ttie most successful, has freed the 
peasants from the almost feudal absentee landlord system 
and has opened the way for them to become landholders. 

As a result of the work of young conscripts in provincial 
areas with the Literacy Corps, the literacy rate has almost 
doubled since 1956 and the UNDP, which is involved in the 
literacy program in certain areas of Iran, has reported 
that the country is on the verge of a breakthrough in ( In- 
field of adult literacy. The Health Corps , whicii provides 
medical facilities in remote areas, and the Development 
Corps, which provides extension-type services in distant 
provinces, have both had good results and continue to grow. 
Houses of Equity have taken justice to the village level 
for the first time. 

Other aspects of the White Revolution do not stand up so 
well under scrutiny. Nationalization of Forests and 
Nationalization of Water Resources have been implemented 
slowly and have contributed little to Iran's forward move- 
ment though they are expected to have long-term benefits 
for the country. The sale of Government Factories has 
generated little enthusiasm and is recognized as a govern- 
ment effort to unload unprofitable enterprises. The 
Workers' Profit Sharing Program has hardly gotten off the 
ground and the Election Law reform has done little to 
lead to the development of real political contests (indeed, 
under the present political system it could hardly do so 
and thus was probably intended by the Shah more as window- 
dressing than as a true reform). The Reconstruction of the 
Country has produced almost nothing and the Administrative 
Reform, still viewed with considerable scepticism, has 
been criticized for failure to make any meaningful contri- 
bution to decentralization or overhaul of the massive 
Iranian bureaucracy. Th^ Educational Reform, inaugurated 
with considerable fanfare in the summer of 1968 (in part, 
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wo thought, to give some semblance of movement to the 
reform movement), has failed to come to grips with the 
problems of Iran's universities and students and 
professors alike tend to look upon the Educational Reform 
Indifferently. / The Religious Corps has been virtually 
stillborn due to pressure from the mullas who regard the 
program (probably correctly) as a government plan to 
reduce their influence among the people. 

The White Revolution has had its greatest impact so far in 
the rural sector: the peasants now own their land and 
their lives and villages are being noticeably improved. 

They are enjoying other derivative benefits and the way is 
now opening for them to participate to a greater degree in 
the nation's progress. The urban population shares in 
the prosperity generated by the reforms but students and 
Intellectuals have not participated or shared in the 
reform program, refusing, they say, to accept the substi- 
tution of economic development for real social and political 
reform . 

Partly as a result of his reforms, the Shah's image has 
undergone a major change in the past few years. Peasant 
awe of former years is being replaced by a new respect. 

With the help of Empress Farah's humanitarian activities, 
the Shah now appears less the playboy king and far more 
the serious ruler of men, concerned with the welfare of his 
land and people. While this enthusiasm is not shared by 
all, Iranians in general recognize and admit that only the 
Shah could have pushed the reform program through in such 
a short time and, because of his pe rformance, respect for 
him has increased. 

The Shah's commitment to reform and the indications that 
reform is here to stay may have pitfalls however, since 
the promise of continued reform inevitably raises expectations. 
Pressures for additional reform, expecially political 
reform may be expected to increase as the Shah's political 
honeymoon comes to a natural end. He himself admits that 
liis people should be prepared for the day when they will 
have to participate to a greater degree in their Government, 
but he has, on the other hand, seemed reluctant to allow 
(hem to participate. How he reconciles these two positions 
and accomodates himself to the new and changing situations 
may well hold the key to Iran's political future since it 
now seems likely that the question of reform will have to 
lie faced again and again in the coming years. 
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NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE SURVEY PUBLICATIONS 


The basic unit of the NIS is the General Survey, which is now 
published in a bound-by-chapter format so that topics of greater per- 
ishability can be updated on an individual basis. These chapters— Country 
Profile, The Society, Government and Politics, The Economy, Military Geog- 
raphy, Transportation and Telecommunications, Armed Forces, Science, and 
Intelligence and Security, provide the primary NIS coverage. Some chapters, 
particularly Science and Intelligence and Security, that are not pertinent to 
all countries, are produced selectively. For small countries requiring only 
minimal NIS treatment, the General Survey coverage may be bound into 
one volume. 

Supplementing the General Survey is the NIS Basic Intelligence fad- 
book, a ready reference publication that semiannually updates key sta- 
tistical data found in the Survey. An unclassified edition of the factbook 
omits some details on the economy, the defense forces, and the intelligence 
and security organizations. 

Although detailed sections on many topics were part of the NIS 
Program, production of these sections has been phased out. Those pre- 
viously produced will continue to be available as long as the major 
portion of the study is considered valid. 

A quarterly listing of all active NIS units is published in the Inventory 
of Available NIS Publications, which is also bound into the concurrent 
classified Factbook. The Inventory lists all NIS units by area name and 
number and includes classification and date of issue; it thus facilitates the 
ordering of NIS units as well as their filing, cataloging, and utilization. 

Initial dissemination, additional copies of NIS units, or separate 
chapters of the General Surveys can be obtained directly or through 
liaison channels from the Central Intelligence Agency. 


The General Survey is prepared for the NIS by the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the Defense Intelligence Agency under the general direction 
of the NIS Committee. It is coordinated, edited, published, and dissemi- 
nated by the Central Intelligence Agency. 


WARNING 


TW» document contains information affecting the national defense of th# United State*, within the 
meaning of title If, sections 793 and 794 of th* US cade, as amended. It* transmission or revelation 
of it* content* to or receipt by an unauthorized person is prohibited by low. 


CLASSIFIED rr 01*441. EXEMPT FROM GENERAL DECLASSIFI- 
CATION SCHEDULE OF E. O. 11*32 EXEMPTION CATEGORIES 
Mj1>- (2), J3). DECLASSIFIED ONLY ON APPROVAL OF THE 
DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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WARNING 


The NIS is National Intelligence and may not be re- 
leased or shown to representatives of any foreign govern- 
ment or international body except by specific authorization 
of the Director of Central Intelligence in accordance with 
the provisions of National Security Council Intelligence Di- 
rective No. 1. 

For NIS containing unclassified material, however, the 
portions so marked may be made available for official pur- 
poses to foreign nationals and nongovernment personnel 
provided no attribution is made to National Intelligence or 
the National Intelligence Survey. 


Subsections and graphics are individually classified 
according to content. Classification/control designa- 
tions are: 

(U/OU) Unclassified/For Official Use Only 
(C) Confidential 

(S) Secret 




GENERAL SURVEY CHAPTERS 

COUNTRY PROFILE |>ers|xvlive of 

the subject country • Chronology • Area Brief 
•Summary Miip 

T1IK SOCIETY Social structure • Population • 
Health • Living conditions • Social problems* 
Religion • Education • Artistic expression • Public 
information 

GOVERNMENT ANI) POLITICS Political evolu- 
tion pi I lie state • Covertimeiilal strength and 
stability • Structure and I unction • Political 
dynamics • National (Wien's • Threats to stability 

• Subversion and insurgency • Police forces 

TI1K ECONOMY Appraisal of the economy • Its 
struclun — agriculture. fisheries, lorestrx, fuels and 
power, metals and minerals. mniiiilucliiring and 
eonstruetion • Domestic trade • Economic policy 
and development • Manpower • International 
economic relations 

TRANSPORTATION AND TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS Appraisal of systems • Strategic mobility • 
Railroads • Highways • Inland waterways • 
Pipelines • Ports • Merchant murine • Civil air • 
Airfields •The telecom system 

MILITARY GEOGRAPHY Topography and climate 

• Military geographic regions • Strategic areas • 
Internal routes •Approaches: laud. sea. air 


ARMED FORCES The defense establishment • 
Joint aelivili«'s • (•round forces • Naval lorces • 
Air forces • Paramilitary 

lNTlXIJGKNCK AND SECURITY Structure of 
organizations concerned with internal security and 
foreign intelligence, their responsibilities. professional 
standards, and interrelationships • Mission, organ- 
ization, functions, effectiveness and methods of 
operation of each service • Biographies of key 
officials 


This General Survey supersedes l he one doled So- 
vemher HMif). eopies of u hich should he destroyed. 
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Change from the Top I 

Obstacles to Change • The Strong-Man Tradi- 
tion • Monopolizing Political Power • 'Phe 
White Revolution • Oil and What Else? • 
{^nuking West. East, and to the Middle East *As 
the Shah Coos, So Goes Iran 

Chronology M 

Area Brief 1ft 

Summary Map follows I 

This Country Profile um prewired for the MIS 
the Central Intelligence Agency. He. search uan stdM 
stantially completed luj January 197$. 
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CnANGE FROM THE TOP 





Iruniun miiiotuil emblem 


Oik* of the most dramatic efforts at modernization 
among the less developed nations is taking plaee in 
Iran. I alike most countries in Asia and Africa, and 
especially the Middle Kasl, Iran has taken steps 
toward modernization not us a result ol revolution or 
the violent overthrow of the social order hut rather 
because of the initiative of the country's ruler. Shah 
Mohammad Iteza htldavi.il Ol 
Mohammad Iteza has not always liven the prime 
mover of modernization. He assumed the throne in 
KM I when his father, suspected of cnllulioruting with 
the Nazis, was forced to abdicate by (lie Soviel Union 
and the United Kingdom, who occupied Iran to hall 
the growing influence there of the Axis (rowers. The 
voting Shall, only 22 years old when he suddenly 
Mieceeded to the throne, for u time lived in the shadow 
of his foi< <•} ill and talented father, the founder of the 
dynasty and a dominating figure. Moreover, in the 
first 10 )ears of his reign, Mohanmiad lle/.a seemed 
uncertain about the role he should play in the 
administ ration of his country. Schooled in Sw itzerland 
and iiillueiieed by Western demoernlic traditions, (In' 
Shah tended to view 1 his role as that of a constitutional 


monarch on the Kurnprau model, allow ing an eleclct. 
government to set national goals and determin 
national |ro!ieies. ‘I ( >t j 

The turning |«»iiit in the political development of 
the Shah toward his present style ol rule and involve- 
ment finite during (lie turbulent prime ministership b 
Mohammad Mosudeq. from 1951 to |9>’V Mosacleq 1 ; 
had risen to power when a simmering dispute bctvvr 
the Iranian (fnvrrumrnl and (he British-owned oil 
company over increased royalties lesulted in tlild 
nationalization ol the company. In the lace ol British '} 
economic countermeasures and with the shutdown of 
production at (he company, Iran experienced growiiv’ 
financial difficulties, it < >1 

Unable to olii'vk the deterioration ol the economic.', 
situation. Mosadeq resorted to repressive, strong-arm 
tactics to silence his critics. In so doing he alienated' 
most ol lii.s conservative supporters and. when they 
abandoned him. the ( aiininunist-lcd Tndcli Party wi. 
lelt as his main support. Mosadcq then sought to proji 
up his position In dismissing parliament. When lin'd 
Shah trier! to remove him. he called crowds into tlm' ( 
street to rleimmslrate in his favor. dc|iosed the Shall,' 
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iikI established a regency council. The Shah Ned lo 
Baghdad ami later (<> home liefoiv Iranian army I mops, 
hacked hv the United Stales, Ic'd a ctnintcminip against 
Mosudeq in August lUGtf and reinstated the Shah. 

Apparently a ware that he tmisl assume a more 
loreehtl role in government or again risk losing his 
throne, the Shah liegun to strengthen his position. 
Alter resolving the oil dispute with Britain, he devoted 
the rest of ihe H)5()s to consolidating his authority 
throughout l lie country, hnt especially in the million 
and tin' government bureaucracy. Moving done this, 
he turned his efforts to the modernization ol his 
country, proposing and initiating a wide-ranging 
program of social and economic reform. <t Ol 

One feature of the Shah s effort to modernize Iran 
carries on a goal his father had: (he creation of an 
army strong enough to maintain internal control, in a 
(and of ancient rivalries and animosities, ami to win 
lor the country a position of iiifluenee in (lie Middle 
Hast. Modernization of the am let I forces, however, 
could not lie accomplished in a vacuum. A whole 
range of changes in the country’s social and economic 
structure hurl to occur also. Providing manpow er for uii 
armed force to be trained and equipped with the 
weapons of modern technology would require t letter 
educated ami healthier soldiers, available only if the 
general populace were better educated and healthier. 
The operation of a military system would require a 
sophisticated administrative appuratus.lt Ol J 

The Shull has also sought to consolidate his jmsilion 
I itn •ui'ii a program of laud reform. Cheat wealth had 
enabled a number ol families in Iran (probably fewer 
t fiuii the I ,<XX» usually cited) to encroach steadily iqmii 
I he pow er of the monarchy and at times to challenge 
il. Wealth in Iran has traditionally Imth based on the 
ownership of laud. In making land redistribution an 
integral part of his new program the Shah had two 
aims: to break the political power of the landowning 
elite In dividing the holdings that were their source ol 


ucallli and. a! (he same lime. In w in llie gratitude ol 
the peasants. The Shall hoped to use this gratitude |i> 
forge a polilie.il alliance with the peasants that would 
counter the remaining political muscle ol the landed 
elite who. in the mid- lf)5d\ wore still in control of 
jKirliamcnt.it ol 1 

Altruism and nationalism have also had important 
purls in the Shahs effort to modernize his country tie 
has professed and evidently has a personal commit- 
ment to reform. In his coronation speech he pledged 
his devotion to, "I lie constant improvement ol' the 
Iranian nation to bring | it | up In the level ol the 
inost progressive and prosperous societies ol the 
world, lie has stressed the iitqtorluiicc ol changing 
the essentially 1'ciidid social system. Thus in /’/u'/osop/ny 
0 / the Hcnthiliun. Ins HMV7 book on llir reform 
program b*‘ declared that: 

Tin* «*M social order, wliicli pres ailed l>" centuries .mil m 
which class privileges ami class distinct i(H is arc mure »f les* 
ninsklcrcd in llie nullin' <>l lliings. is no- tougei ucce|>(alt|i.'. 

< jmsci|iiciill\ il nur nation wislvcs lo remain in itic circle nt 
dynamic, iirogressivi*. unit tree nations of llie world, il lias tin 
alternative twit to alter lire old anil archaic order <>t siaielv 
completely. amt to ixiitd its future on a ««•« order compatible 
with the vision and needs of the tla> . ' I Of 

lii keeping with his words, the Shah in IM52 began 
to sell the vast lands that lie himsell held as |« isonal 
projM'i't v . lie sold them on long Inin 1 red il In the 
peasants working them, and tile filial distribution was 
achieved in January I M3. The Shah also pushed for 
the jKipular distribution ol all public domain land in 
excess of that needed by govcrmnciil institutions, a 
process begun in I U.Vv In ItMil llie Shall lonneil the 
I’ahlavi Kouudatiou, which lakes revenue Irom 
business enterprises owned by the Shall and con- 
tributes it to supjiort various MH-ial servicr's. The Shall 
|>osl|Miiieil his own coronation until IMt>7. 2(» years 
after coming to the throne, maintaining that though 
the crown was his by inheritance, lie coufd not wear it 
until In* had earned the right lo do so. t Ol 
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Change h;»s not liecn easy t<» accomplish in Iran, 
and tlii* Shah has had to contend with many dif- 
ficulties which directly affect ixith the rate and the 
direction of modernization. Because a iiiodcrii army 
must have mobility and a modern industrial economy 
must have rcudy access to raw materials and markets, 
the physical environment has provided a challenge. 

Iran is a harsh land, located on a high triangular 
plulenu surrounded oil all sides by mountains. The 
variegated territory breaks up physically into four 
regions: the western and southern mountains, the 
northern chain and the lowlands uromid the Caspian 
Sea, the arid central plateau, and the eastern 
highlands. The nature of the country results in a wide 
range of climutcs. Rainfall in the urea just Im'Iow the 
Cuspiuu Seu averages 50 inches (x*r year, with slightly 
h-ss in the western and northern mountains ami the 
amount decreasing in ureas toward the southeast ami 
central urea. The mountains cut off moisture into the 
ccnlrul area, which is a lurge desert constituting nearly 
half the country. 

The availability of water has I wen a major factor 
determining the size, locution, ami pattern of human 
settlement hi I run. Outside the northern and western 
areas, where most of Iran’s 30.8 million (xsiplc live, 
villages are centered uromid the water supply. In some 
places the supply is so smull that people survive only 
by adopting nomadic habits, migrating from near 
desert lowlands to grasslands in the higher areas. 

The roads which connect the various parts of the 
country must skirt the di*sert, wind through mountain 
(hisses, and follow vullcys. in the central portion of the 
country there is one r* >ud that traverses the urea from 
north to south, and only two go from east to west. The 
country's rail system is |x>orly developed, consisting 
only of alxxit 3,000 mill's of track which connect tin 1 
Persian Culf with the Caspian Sea and the major 
agricultural centers of the northeast and northwest 
with Tehran.* Air transportation is available to the 
larger towns, hut for the average traveler the journey 
from the capital to provincial ureas must lx* made by 
other, more difficult means. 

The resulting physicul isolation of various portions 
of the country has kept the |x*oplc divided. Many of 
them are descendants of tlx- invaders who swept 
through the laud centuries ago. ami they remain 
sepuruted into minorities, of which the largest are tlx* 
Turkic peoples, the Kurils, and the Arabs. Only about 
50% of the population speaks Persian us a native 

'For diucrillcs oil plmr i mines secVtlie list of iiuiik-s on I ho apron of 
l l*o Summitry Map anti the map itself. 





longue, altlitMigh many more (cam llic* language iu 
vehool. Tin* language liurriors are weakening, und 
integration is lx*ing hastened by the increasing ur- 
I Min iza I ion, lint strong |>rovincialixrtt still diuructcrizes 
the society. 

Little lliooglit was given historically to tile concept 
of the mil ion-stole and programs that affect the whole 
country. Kven today only the small urlxiii .segment of 
Iran’s |M > o|>le identifies to any significant degree with 
tlie nation. Most |X*o|)lc live in villages, and their first 
allegiunee is to their families and then lo the village. 
They do not aid the next village*, hi alone the rest of 
the nation. The nomadic* tribes. Iiuvc lieen c*ven further 
removed fnnn |Mrlici|>aliou in uatiunal life. Cnivern- 
uient efforts to sc*ltle the nmnuds have lx*cn successful, 
and thclHftfi census enumerated only ulxmt 500.000, 
pmtiubly l mdercoi intiug them tn some extent. Mans 
of the settled nomads, however, retain tribal affilia- 
tion. and ilicy see* the slate and government as nothing 
mure than a central authority iittemptiug to change 
I heir way of life. 

Kven without the problems of provincialism, the 
Shall und his government would have difficulty iu 
gurnering the sup|x»rt of the peasant masses for most 
reform programs. Conditioned by their way of life, the 
(yi>icully conservative farmers are pn*|>ared to accept 
( liang<*s that allow tliem to own or add to their' own 
IuihI, but arc not willing to accept those* that affect 
their personal affairs, such as raising the status of 
women. They are. for the most part. impoverished and 
illiterate; they are resigned to their condition, cxjiect 
little from lift*, and are concerned primarily with 
survival. 

In the upper levels of Iranian society, most in- 
dividuals seek nlxivc all else to euhuncr their personal 
|m » sil ion and wealth. Self-seeking imlividuuts an* not 
novel, of course, but Iranian society lias traditionally 
viewed .scif-aggrundizciuent as a singular virtue 1 . Tin* 
|M*rsou who rises to the top by whatever means Iu* can 
use is looki*d upon with udiniraHou. Thus, when the 
Englishman James Moricr wrote the satire Hujji Halm 
of t tf alum, in which just such un unscrupulous and 
ambitious schemer is the central eharacter. the Ixxik 
won instant |M>|Hilurity with Iranians as the tale of a 
folk hero, rather than the intended indictment of u 
disagreeable |x*rsonulity trail, As a result of this 
prevailing attitude, it is bard to find individuals who 
are willing lo join in uutional programs, either as 
administrators or as participants, unless they see 
]M*rsonu! reward iu the undertaking. 


In a sense, there is an aura of history that hinders 
acceptance of the Shah’s forward-lo* iking programs. 
The mere fuel (hat Iran hus existed as an entity for over 
2.500 years has fostered a general resistance to rapid 
change unless it is forcibly imixmed. for most oil rail’s 
history this tendency hus lx*eti a virtue Ihvuunc there 
was real danger that the society would lose its cultural 
identity as the country was successively invaded ami 
occupied hv Arabs, Turks, Mongols, Tatars, and 
Afghans. Now the Shah is criticised by some segments 
of llic |M>pulalioii for his alleged disruption of cultural 
continuity ami for the challenges to religion that they 
perceive in his policies. 

Particularly strong objections to tin* Shah’s reform 
program huvr come from the* religious establishment, 
traditionally one of the most powerful grnu|K in the 
country. The im|M>rtancc of religious leaders and 
scholars iu Iruniuu society can lx* uudcrsiixKl only by- 
realizing that Islam is not merely a religion. It is an 
all-encompassing religious. economic, legal, mkiuI. 
ami intellectual system that controls all as|x*ets of life, 
ranging fnnn worship to inheritance laws to the 
relationship lx*tw«*cn individuals. because of their 
knowledge and professtd ability to interpret Islamic 
law. mcmixTs of the n*iigious establishment have 
traditionally dcmamltd vi’Ui jxmer over any govern- 
ment action they consider a contradiction of Islamic 
law. 

For over a century the religious establishment, 
tuking this tack, has olij<vt(*<l to the government's 
entry into such areas us <*ducutiun. lundowiu-rsliip 
patterns, ami the status of women. Tin* religious 
leaders fully realized that the end result of the 
government's course, if not checked, would Ik* 
secularization — i.e., that |x*rsoual affairs would In* 
Tegulalesl by government law's and courts rather than 
by religious ones. Thus when the Shah's reform 
progrum was transformed into law in January IfMW 
the reactionary memlM*rs of tin* religious csta hi is[micut 
were the first |mhlicly to oppose it. They also led the 
rioting that erupted in a muulx*r of urhau centers in 
June of IMS). Although the government has subse- 
quently restricted the influence of tin* establishment in 
Iran's citit**. religions leaders in the rural ureas con- 
tinue In exert an ini|x»rtunt influeiiee over the deeply 
religious peusants. To assuage religious op|x>sition, the 
Shah str«*sM*s the close identification of tin* nation with 
Islam und is punctilious in the public |K‘rfummiu*c of 
his religious duties. 
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during institution, an apparent embodiment tor tlic 
people of a beneficent (lower faf away and fur utmve 
them. While the |ieasunts may not lx* conscious of the 
nation-state, they are familiar with its rulers, for they 
know about the glorious history of their land, largely 
through oral or written acquaintance with the great 
poets of the past. 

Cyrils the Crrat founded the first Persian* empire, 
that of the Aehaemenid dynasty, in the sixth century 
It C. by conquering the Mcdrs and other kingdoms 
between the Mediterranean coast of Syria and the 
Oxus River in rxmlrul Asia. Mis grandson Darius 
developed the system of dividing the empire into 20 
satraps or provinces connected by an excellent network 
of inqx'rial muds. After conquest by Alcxundrr and 
(vnturirs of < ;r«u*k rule came the Parthian dynasty, 
followed by the Sassanian empire, which modern 
Iranians revere as second only to the Achucmcnids. 
The Sassanids strengthened the power of the central 
government during their 400-year reign from the 
beginning of the third to the middle of the seventh 
century A.t). They carried out administrative reforms 
and surveyed the area that is now Iran. With the 
overthrow of the last Sussanid Shall by Arab invaders 
in 051, Iran entered a period of nine centuries during 
which it was ruled by a succession of foreign con- 
querors. With the rise to (lower of the Safavids in 1501, 
however, a native Iranian dynasty again held sway. 
Shall Abbas, the greatest of the Safavids, wus an 

ei lic inscriptions left by the Aciuicmcniil rulers refer to their claw us 
l lie Aeliuemeiiid. their tribe as (be I’ursu, and tlieir nulioii as Aryu 
1 1 ail as a geographic term derives from Arva, and it svas formal!) 
declared the legal mime of (lie country in 1935 Krom I'arsa came the 
(.reek word I'ersiv which ln*esime I’ersia in other Kurojieuii 
l.uiguuges. The word went into Arabic, which lacks the letter p. as 
Inn, and that is the lerin the i'ersiatis themselves use for liirir 
language aiaj a province id the count r> 


cxeellcnl admiuistralor. and b\ llic lime of his death in 
1020 the empire was again under the control of a 
strong central authority. 

After two centuries. I lie Safavids were overthrown 
by the king of neighboring Afghanistan. The Afghans 
in turn were driven out by Nadir. Shah, a 
Turkic-speaking Irilicstuaii. who. hits been called the 
last of the great Asian conquerors. A tyrannical 
monarch. Ik* led a brilliantly successful invasion ol 
India and brought back a vast treasure including the 
latnous Peacock Throne ami the koh-i-noor diamond. 
The next dynasty of note was that ol tlje Turkic 
C,)ajars, whose long |M-riod ol rule was characterized by 
the intrusion ol foreign political and economic ijitm*st, 
notably British and Russian. 

The overthrow of the Qujurs in 1921 by Reza Shall, 
the pr<*scnt monarch's father, restored a forceful ruler 
to tin* throne. Until Ik* was forced to alnlicalc in 19-11 
by the Soviet Union and the United kingdom. Re/.u 
Shalt was able to reverse the decline that had marked 
the reign of the Qajars. Governing Iran w ith a strong 
hand, Re/a Shalt centralized the government, molded 
the heterogeneous military bodies in Iran into a 
unified army, and made the first moves to crush the 
power of the religious establishment. 

The present Shah has endeavored to underscore his 
ties with his historical predecessors by stimulating bis 
countrymen's pride in Iran’s past imixerial 
greatness — and doubtless, in the process.. their accep- 
tance of the legitimacy of the historic institution oka 
strong sovereign. The latest and most iamous of his 
efforts to glamorize this tradition came in 1971 with 
the extravaganza at Pcrscpolis, which celebrated the 
25th centenary of the Persian monarchy and was 
attended bv kings, presidents, and statesmen from 
more than 90 countries. 
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\ Tin- first otviirml when I wa> silljni* ,H lioim' Minuti'iiim 
m IkiI kind ill lull In liml mill (in- i.'ulki .'iiiiiiiiiiitvti • I*. il I li.ni 
lui-ll itrrliil III |Ml)i;iMlriil Tin- mimiiiI lll<- <U it'll 

p.iili.iini iil i.iim iI mil \,i|iiiii-i In Sil .(KM) inmilli iiinl ill' lliilil 
Mils wlirn Mi 1 urri- |>i\ ('ll il liit* lu wising .iIIiimiiihi' 


By monopolizing |x»l»tical jxiwcr tin* Shah is. in lact. 
thcgoviYiiuiciil. and li«* alone determines llic direction 
ami content o| naiiuual |xilicies. To help in the uelnul 
process of governing he has surrounded himsell with a 
coterie of cabinet officials. high-level civil servants, 
senior military (officials, parliamentary leaders, 
professional men ami ImsmcsMUou. mcudiors of the 
royal family. eonrliers and eoididants. To serve as his 
|H)lilieal agents in I lie provinces there is a second h*vel 
of middle and loner grade civil servants and local 


I’.iiliamentarv op|M»silioii (o his program has Imvii 
one problem the Shah has not had to fair, for 
controlling the parliament as lie does, he has had hide 
ditfienlty in obtaining the necessary approval and 
liniding from it- Although Iran is a constitutional 
monarchy with a popularly elected representative 
ImkI\ . the Shah has Jxrn aide by brilx-ry. eajolerv. and 
threats to make parliament little more than window 
dressing fo^ his regime, giving the np|>cnraiicc of a 
democratic system. To insure (hut lie encounters mf 
apposition, candidates for offices in the legal political 
parties or for seals in the lower house of parliament, 
the Majlis, are earefnlly scorned and |N'rsouall> 
-Ippmved Ity tile Shah. Thai relatively small segment 
"I society which is politically aware is |x'rtiirl>ed l»y the 
slialis interference in the political process, but they 
realize (here is little they can do alxnit the situation 
other than to draw public attention to il when they 
tan. The Shull, for Ins part, allows a measure ol 
bmluin for them to vent their vexation verbally in 
■filer to underscore (he fact that lie is in complete 
omlrol ol the |xilitical xrin*. Tims a few years ago the 
I'lllmviug loiigue-iu-eheek interview with an im- 
•igiuarv purliumcnlarv depots apix-ared in a Tehran 
daily: 

i.l W)ul is (tie |>a| mini miii of y<Miriifislitii(-iie>y 

\ I 0 . 4 HKI 

*,* Hum Inailt Miles ilia| Uiliurl ' 

\ i‘>n.iNMr 

*,) Puli' I toll lllillk I lien- is MfIM- tlis«-re|MlHvt Ili’fT? 

\ I till lull I Mils t"lu to slllll 1I|I 

(,> Hint mailt rival t:iti<li<l:il<". were llien-y Did any til lliein 


officials. To make certain that he eonlimu* to control , 
the reins of power and that no one rises |o challenge *i 
him. the Shah gives no individual or group tile 
op|>orlmiity to build up an imle|ieiideiil |H»wei base ' ,j 
Usually anyone suspected t»l harboring sneh ambitious ^ 
is transferred from his position to an unrelated liehl. !' 

Although Iranian security has suppressed ojjjMtsifimi •' 
to the Shah s monopolization of (rower, there have 
been eruptions of v iolenee to indicate to the world that 
the country indeed has dissident elements capable ol J 
rash act ions One Mieli iueideni net -nr red in May |t»72 \\ 
when several bombs were set off in Tehran during a /i 
state visit by I'resideul Nixon. During die emirse ol the j 
year Iranian officials uimoumvd that 2H |u*op|e had & 
I Mvii execuliil and I Oft others imprisoned for ollenses 5 
ranging from attacks on jxrliee and security lorn's to j 
asNiissi nations and kidnapings. : jJ 

Most id the (xrliticai extremists, mmibering at a 
minimum several hundred, are young, educated j 
middle-class Iranians. There is no serious threat that ' ■ 
they will take over the government. Il can lx- said, 
however, that to a degree they pose a danger to the J 
current political and economic course charted in Iran * 
by the Shall, inasmuch as one or more of their miiiiiIn'i | 
might mount a suicidal attempt on the Shall s lilc. As | 
the Shah is architect and prime mover of the country s j 
reforms and ivoiioinic development policies, his 
assassination would plan* their continued implemen- 
tation in ipiestiim The |M*rvasive security apparatus 
lomniamled by the Shah is capable of minimizing this 
danger, how ever, as •well as keeping the lid on any - 
jxrteutinl for organizing larger.se.de threats to public | 






The White Revolution (c) 



To signify that ll»<* change Ik- would bring to Iran 
\ i mid If accomplished without blomlshcd, (Ik- Shall 
i as called it the While lU-volutiou. lie has also said 
hat land reform is its core. When the revolution was 
ormnlly hninehed in 1965, Iran s economy was 
irimariK agrarian in nuture. yVlthoiigh agriculture 
io\v accounts for only ahout 1 6*7 of the gross national 
iroduet <C iN r>. it continues to lw- vital in providing 
he necessary food for tile country's growing pupula- 
ion and furnishing raw materials for the expanding 
nduslry. The plans of the Shah have thus called for a 
ise in farm productivity. Under the t rail Hipmil system 
>1 land tenure, this had Im-cii given little thYmghl. The 
undowniug class sought profits only to invest in quick 
1 1 mover areas such as urban real estate, not in new 
echniques for modernized farming. The |>c;i.suiits liar! 
io stake in the land and were in fact ready to leave 
heir rented f arms to migrate to urbuii centers in search 


of I teller paying jobs, by giving peasants a share ol tin- 
land. it was Imped that a desire for more productive 
farming could In- instilled in them. 

before the Land lirhmn Low, onh J '< ol the 
people — many of them absentee iandow ikts- -- owiii-il 
over half the ugrienltiirul laud. The law forced them to 
sell all their Imli lings over a fixed amount and 
provided for the peasants to pa\ lor the laud over a 
15-year period. Iteligious endowments, which held 
another 15*7 to 25V were required to give their 
tenant y. Wl-ycar leases. In 11)71, the government 
proclaimed that the physical task of redistributing the 
laud had Im-cii completed. Although there are no 
detailed statistics on the number ol landowners 
affected by the reform, the government claims that all 
52.818 villages in Iran have been involved and that 
there are now 1,850.000 new landowners. 

The economic Im-im'IUs have not. however, liccn as 
great as expected- Tin- (M-asanls. who under the 
traditional tenure system had hart a hare subsistence 
level of existence, still need money to bm seeds ami 
oilier supplies and now have tin- added financial 
burden of paying lor their new land. |*'or the govern- 
ment, agricultural output has not risen at the rate it 
hud sought. The itcusunts also have not hud the 
necessary capital to invest in mechanized equipment 
ami chemical fertilizers, moves that would increase 
(irodlictivily. The government l**lievcs mechanized 
iurmiug is feasilih- only if (he small farmers band 
together in cooperatives, and it is trying to foster the 
lormution of such cooperative in the current phase of 
the land reform program. Iran does not have enough 
trained manpower, however. In manage the 
cooperatives that have already lieeu formed. Those 
that have- pul together a staff have Im-cii plagued by 
administrative inefficiency am J lack of capital. 

The iM'asanl s problems are not dm- just to a lack of 
money, lie also is huiii|)cred by ignorance, ill lu-alth. 
ami simply imawurcncss that there are different ami 
mure efficient ways- of farming. Kucli weakness seems 
to reinforce the other in preventing the lurmer I rum 
getting out of the rut he finds himself in. Thus the 
While devolution seeks In improve literacy, health 
care, and community development The government's 
approach has Im-cii to form task force groups known as 
corps, organized along military lines. The corps con- 
cept offers secondary school ami iiniversilv guuhiates 
an op|M>rttmUy to serve rural areas and villages in their 
lield of special training, in lieu, of military service. TIu- 
mosl successful of the various task groups has been the 
Literacy Corps, which o|M-rates in those villages in 
whitrli no formal school has Ijeen established, (.‘overn- 
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iiii'm I statistics indicate that by l!)7l tin- Literacy 
Carps hud trained Lt million |x-oplc to do some 
rudimentary reading and writing 

Soon alter the Literacy Corps showed signs ot Ix-iug 
U success, the Health ( lorps was organized and by 1072 
it was providing a large part of the health care, in the 
entirse of the program, some (M>00 uirpsinen. in- 
cluding doctors and medical aide |x*rsotmcl, huvclx'cn 
assigned to clinics and disjicnsurics and to some 500 
mobile units throughout the countryside. According to 
the Shah, the number of citizens who have access to 
the facilities of the corps rose from I million in 1002 to 
H million in 107 1— almost 50/. of the rural |x>pu!uliou. 

I'lagucd hy the lack of qualified jx*rsonucl in the 
fields o| agronomy, veterinary rnetlicine and eivil 
engineering, the Development ( .orps has thus far Ixtii 
the least successful of these ventures. Other ulislaeles 


that have hampered its work iuelude a shortage <>i 
I iiikIs and a lack nl resources in the villages that an- 
supposed In lx* aided Some eorpsmen have been able 
lo till the void in the cooperative phase ot the land 
relonn program, however, and '' are advising some 
larmers in the use nl modern agricultural techniques 

A good start has In-rn made in achieving the goals ol 
the White Revolution. Nevertheless, some persistent 
problems have affected all aspects of the program. The 
most obvious and immediate has been the shortage of 
skilled personnel. Closely lied to this has been a lack of 
capital to finance the various projects once they have 
Im-i-ii initialed. To a degree the government, bent on 
pressing for more progress, lias brought these problems 
iqxm itself. Rather than consolidating what lias been 
achieved, projects often have been hastily expanded. 


iahiisliiug a variety of modern industries, the govern- 
ment has had to shoulder the major burden of 
providing the investments needed. 

The private sector of the economy consists muinly’of 
assembly ty pe o|x-rations that have quick, high profits. 
Most of these companies are not very large; according 
to Iranian Covcrmncnl statistics. ol Iranian 


Oil and What Else? (s) 


To move as rapidly as |M>ssihlc to industrialize Iran, 
tin- Shah has relied heavily upon |x*troleum. In the 
long run. however, lie wants to build up mumifac- 
liuing as a hedge against dependence on oil. for the 
estimated reserves will last only another 12 years even 
ill the present rate of extraction, because ol the large 
sums of money n<*edcd in the initial stages of es- 
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lilunis employ 9 or fewer workers. .While the govern- 
ment would like to sec privately operated satellite 
industries grow up around such basic ones us steel and 

triK-hem ieals, the private sector is held l»uck by 
iii.my of (lie same hao<li('U|>s that affect the whole 
modernization and reforru progrum the government 
Ims undertaken. There is a shortage of development 
. upiial, ami there simply is not enough teehnieal and 
managerial personnel available to satisfy the needs of 
si“etors. The government has attempted to solve 
the first problem by making more funds available to 
investment banks, and has attempted to relieve the 
duirtuge of skilled personnel by setting up on-the-job 
i ruining programs. The larger firms, at least, are 
lienefiting from these moves. 

Despite the faet that private nianufaeturing has not 
developed as rapidly as the government hoped, the rest 
•i the Industrial sector is burgeoning and is the fastest 
growing part of tint economy. New developments, such 
•is the government’s (dans to exploit large-scale copper 
dc|>osits and newly discovered iron ore fields, are likely 
in fuel the continued expansion of industry in Iran. 

To date, however, the Shah has been able to carry 
nut his social and economic modernization, in addi- 
t mn to creating a modern army, largely because of his 
nation's oil boom. Iran's GNP is currently the largest in 
the Middle East and more than double that of either 
Israel or Egypt. For the past 7 years it has been 
growing at an average annual rate of 1 1 %. The largest 
contributor to the GNP and the one thing most 
rrs|xmsiblc for its continued growth is the oil industry. 
For the fiscal year ending in March 1972, Iran eurned 
from oil $2.2 billion in foreign currencies; the estimate 
for the current fiscal year is $2.7 billion. 

in the decade from 1961 to 1971, Iran's oil produc- 
tion rose ut an average annual rate of 14.5% compared 
with H% worldwide and 10% for the rest of the Middle 
Fust. Today Iran has become the world's fourth lurgest 
supplier of oil, following the United States, the 
II S.S.R., and Saudi Arabia. Its output in 197 J was 1.7 
billion barrels, one-tenth of the world's totul. With 
• stimated reserves of some 70 billion barrels — about 
10% of the world's total — Iran's importance us an 
international supplier of oil is ussmed. 

Iran's oil revenues have not risen solely because of 
increased output. For some time the Shah and his 
n -presell tut ivos huve negotiated astutely with foreign 
ml companies for an inereased shurc of the profits tliut 


the cum]»unir.N derive irom their export ami sale of 
. Iranian |>etrnletim. The actual amount of the profit is 
determined by establishing an artificial fixed price that 
Iran receives for the oil. Since the initial agreement 
was signed in 1951. Ixilli the jiereentage of profit and 
the fixed price have been raised in Iran's favor, finder 
tin* terms of new agreements that have been signed, 
Iran can expect to receive some $14 billion in revenue 
during the iieriod 1971/72 to 1975/76. Moreover, in 
mid- 1 972 (run entered negotiations for si ill further 
arrangements which would give Iran's national oil 
eompuny increased amounts of oil for unrest rail'd sale 
in international markets. Tehran has also demanded 
o|>eratiniud control of refining facilities anti increased 
investments from the foreign coni|>ujiies in refining 
and other operations. In a move to pressure the oil 
coni|>unies to agree to his proposals, the Shall on 25 
January 1975 threatened to abrogate current 
agreements: discussions with the consortium were 
underway at that time. In am ease. Iran stands In 
gain even greater amounts of oil. revenue with which 
to finance the Shah's programs, 

frail is ulso developing other sources of revenue. It 
has the world’s third lurgest reserve of natural gus, the 
volume of which is conservatively estimated to In* oxer 
200 trillion cubic feet Its largest customer at present is 
the Soviet Union, which purchased nearly 200 billion 
cubic feet of gas vulucd at $37 million in 1971. Iran 
has a contract with Moscow to sell, in time, some 5,000 
billion cubic feet. Production of liquefied gas is also 
undergoing negotiations; as 1973 l>egaii, new plants 
involving a total investment of $3 billion were under 
consideration with Japanese and other foreign firms. 

Oil revenues alone, of course, have not been enough 
to |>uy the way for all of the Shah's ambitious reform, 
modernization, and industrialization programs. 
Foreign credits,' however, will finance nearly one- 
fourth of Iran’s projects during the current 5-veur plan. 
The U niter! States has been a major source of this 
assistance, having provided since 1946 alMiiit $1.1 
billion in grants and eredits for the economy and alxuit 
$1.7 billion for 'the mililurx . Other large developmen- 
tal credits have come from West Germany. France, the 
United Kingdom, Italy, and Japan: and the Com- 
munist countries since 1958 have extended over $1 
billion in economic credits, more than half of it from 
the Soviet Union, which between 1967 and 1971 also 
gave alxmt $.'125 million in credits for military use. 
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Looking East, West, and 
to the Middle East (c) 


Soviet troops have twice occupied Iranian territory. )|jL 
1020 they cutfrc*cl Iran to give support to the 'Sovit«|jj 
Socialist Republic of Uilan," which had heen s«*t up ^ 
the southwest corner of the Caspian Sea. The Soviet^ 
withdrew when the Shah’s father refused to sign 
treaty with Moscow, and the territory was restored pi. 
Iran. After World War II. when Soviet and Britislk 
troops had oceupied Iran, the Soviets refused to leave,}, 
Their presemv was used to set up two iiideiM-iidriiU 
republics in areas ol the country inhabited by knntj^ 
and Azerbaijani Turks, before pressure Iron) thty; 
United Nations finally forced a Soviet withdrawal. 

Since the mid- 1 Will's, however, the Soviet Union haV 
lieeomc an important source of evonomic aid for Iraii^ 
Many of the heavy industry plants obtained by tile 
Iranian I ioverninenl bavreoine Iron) the Soviet Union; 
and its alli(‘s. Moscow- lias also U'cemic a major,; 
customer for Iranian natural gas. The countries ha vcj 
exchanged stale visits .and generally have relaxed tile 
hostile postures ol their recent past. 

The Shah naturally has displayed s|M*cinl concern] 
about Iran's position in the Middle Kust. Mis recent ] 


Iran's foreign policy has lieen closely tied to its 
domestic situation. In the aftermath of the Mosudcij 
licriod, the Shah iKtumc heavily dependent cm the* 
United Slates for economic assist a nee and military aid. 
Accordingly, lie Ik'CUIIIC closely aligned with the West, 
hi 1955 Iran joined the anti-Soviet Baghdad l’ue*l and 
in 1959 signed a bilateral agreement with tile United 
States. As Iran's economy liecamc* progressively 
stronger in the lute I Will's and early 1970’s, however, 
the Shah begun to draw away from close identification 
w itli the United States and the We*st in general. He 
now ap|>ears to want more room to maneuver in his 
lelations with Iwitli the Hast and West. 

Since IWW Tehran’s relationship with the Sovie t 
I iihhi bus steadily improveel. Irmg Ix-fore the* Shah s 
anger in the* 1950‘s because of Mosceiw's support of 
Mnsatlcej, Iran and its giant nenghixir to the* north were* 
at imIcIs with one* another. During most of the 19th 
ivnhtry there were* Russian encroachments upon Iran’s 
territory. And ulthough the* Bolshc*vik gove*rmneiil 
ct*ii<mnee*d Tsarist imperialist policie*s in the area. 



assertiveness was born of a < If termi nation to s«*t^ that 
bun became tin* (loininaiit power in the Persian (oill 
"hen the United Kingdom withdrew its military forces 
bom the area in 1971. He moved quickly to fill the 
void and achieved that end. In 1971, the Shah used a 
show of force to resolve a longstanding dispute with 
two Aral) sheikhdoms over the ownership of some 
islands strategically located at the entrance to the 
Persian Gulf. He dispute-bed troops to effect control of 
the islands and force a settlement on Iruitiun terms. 

Iran continues to have difficulties with Iraq, its Arali 
neighbor to tin* west. The most serious problem 
between tin* two countries centers on the' Iraqi ennlen- 
t uiii that their border along the Shall ul Arab, an 
internal waterway that provides access to the Iranian 


port of Abadan, lies on tin- Iranian shore rather than 
following (lie median line of the channel, Iraq lias also 
accused Iran ol militarily supporting the rebels in the 
Kurdish area ol northern Iraq, who have been earn mg 
on an intermittent rebellion against the government iu 
Baghdad for the past 10 years. Iran, lor its part, has 
been irritated hv the periodic expulsion of Iranians 
from religious shrines in Iraq. For a miming feud to 
exist between a non-Arab monarchy and a radical 
Arab regime next door is hardly surprising. For the 
friction to Hare into armed conflict would be another 
matter, and something each party has compelling 
reason to avoid. Neither side stands to gain h\ doing 
battle over their differences, least ol ail the mililarilx 
inferior Iraq. 


As the Shah Goes, So Goes 
Iran (c) 



Tehran IV46 

In the Hi years since he begun his reform and 
modernization program, the Shall has achieved a 
number of successes. The nation’s economy has ex- 
perienced substantial growth, and its soaring industrial 
development seems to assure a healthy rati’ ol eon- 
I limed expansion, hi rural areas, the White devolution 
lias taken excessive holdings from wealthy landowners 
.md parceled them out to those who had only small 
plots or none at all. Tin* literacy program promoted by 
i lie Shall has given tin* rural |>onr greater access to 
education. University graduates have also gained; 


Tehran unlay 

many ol them have become technocrats in the 
bureaucracy created to administer the various relorm 
programs. The wealthy have participated in qnd 
profited Irom the growth of the ecommix. Those 
discontented about the developments ol the past 
deeade are, in the main, members ol (he educated 
middle class whose political voice has not been 
strengthened in keeping with their expectations, 

Iran* is not without its weaknesses. \ long term 
threat to the success ol the White devolution, lor 
example, is the problem of a nmavvav birth rate. The 
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Imputation is growing at more than a million a year; 
from a total of 31 million in 1973, it is estimated that 
there will be 50 million Iranians by 1989. Much of this 
imputation will be economically unproductive. Nearly 
57 to of lean’s people are now under the age of 20, and 
the median age will fall as the imputation increases 

As the young are entering the labor force faster thun 
the economy can absorb them, Iran is paradoxically 
confronted with the problem of growing unemploy- 
ment at the time of its greatest economic surge. In the 
cities, where people from the countryside continue to 
come in search of jobs, unemployment has been 
estimated as high as 12% of the tabor force. For some, 
the opportunities for social mobility are increasing as a 
result of the economic development, but there is no 
'•videmv that the gap Ik-1 ween the rich and the poor 
i>as been substantially narrowed. Essentially, Iran 
must still Ik- t-onsideriKl underdeveloped because of the 
low |H-r capita (JNP (about $4(X) a year) of its 
inhabitants. 

Nevertheless, the country’s stability and economic 
outlook make its overall prospects good and its future 
promising. Its ties with the West are strong ones. 
Moreover, Iran has managed to remain relatively 


unembmiled in the highly charged Arab-Israeli 1 
quarrels on its one side, while nurturing a rapproche* 
men! with the Soviet Union on the other. 

There is no effective challenge to the Shah’s posi- 
tion. It is secure, lie dominates Iran. He has wrought 
dramatic ami |M-accful change from the top. Thc| 
major weakness of what remains very much the Shah**;' 
system — political, sm-ial, and rvonomic — is that it hat 
not been institutionalized. It seems to depend for i “ 
essential im|x-tus, inspiration, and direction upon hint 
alone. Although an administrative apparatus has been 
erected and is engaged in the daily operation of the 
various projects he has launched, few divisions art' 
made by anyone blit the Shah. 

Mis decade of nuKiemizution may have built; 
loyalties and momentum of its own. And the ShahV 
age (he will turn 51 in October 1973) and gmnl health 
augur well for him to have a nmulx-r of yeurs in whidt':' 
to further his policies ami give them d<v|M'r rm>ts. Bnt*$ 
as is the ease with systems molded so single-handed!^; 
by one who has inono|K>li7.ed the instruments of 
policy, the full test of Iran's viability must await 
passing. 
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Chronology (u/oii) 


i 559-330 B.C. 

The first Persian empire, founded, by Cyrus the Great of 
ihe Achaemcnid dynasty, eventually extends from what 
u now Afghanistan in the east to the Mediterranean anti 
Aegean seas in the west. 

. :I30 B.C. 

Alexander tin- Great is crowm-d king of Persia after de- 
feating Persian forces, marking beginning of Creek rule, 
which fasted until c. 250 B.C. 

. 250 B.C. 

Kcvolt against Greek rule leads to establishment of tlie 
generally undistinguished Parthian dynasty, which Lists 
for almost five centuries. 

926-651 

The Sussaiiiau rulers restore the Persian empire to 

greatness. 

651 

All Sas'srtiiiim tlmiwim come under Arab Muslim control, 
marking an almost 900-year perhxl of political ikciim 1 . 
disunity, mid disorder under the Arabs, Turks, and 
Mongols. 

1501-1736 

Under the Safavid dynasty internal order and unity ure 
restored and Shia Islam is established as the state religion. 

1795 

Long dynasty of the Turkic f^afars begins. 

1906 

December 

Fundamental Laws (i.c., national constitution) adopted 
by Iranian Parliament under t^ajar dynasty monarch. 

1907 
October 

Supplementary Fundamental Laws passed, also part of 
the constitution. 

1921 

February 

Successful coup led against Vajur regime by Rez.n Khan, 
leader of an Iranian army Cossack brigade, anti Sayyid 
Zia ed-Din Tabatabai, who later became Prime Minister. 
Treaty of Friendship signed with the Russian Soviet Fed- 
eral Socialist Republic. 

1925 

December 

Coronation of Reza Khan, henceforth known us Reza 
Shah Pahlavi. 

(941 

August 

United Kingdom and the USSR invade lrun to counter 
threat of expanding ( lemian influence. 

September 

Reza Shah abdicates in favor of his win, Mohammad Hezu 
Shah. 


1846 

May 

USSR withdraws its troops from Iran after Iranian com- 
plaints to tin* UN Security Council regarding Soviet 
failure to withdraw occupying troops after end of World 
War 11. 

1949 

February 

Tudch (Masses) Party, the Coimmmist political parly in 
Iran, outlawed for alleged involvement in all attempt to' 
assassinate the Shall. 

1851 

March 

British-owned oil industry nationalized; oil production 
ceases; anti-British street demonstrations threaten tin 
national security. 

April 

Mohammad Mnsudeq liecomcs Prime Minister. 

1953 

August 

Mosadeq ousted by coup, ami tin- Shah, who hail fled to 
fcurope after an abortive attempt against Mosudcq a 
few days earlier, returned to Iran. 

1955 

November 

Iran joins Baghdad Pact, which in 1959 became the 
Central Treaty Organization (CKNTO). 

1959 

March 

Bilateral defense agreement signed with United States. 

1960 

July 

Iran and the United Arab Republic break diplomatic 
relatinus in a dispute over relations with Israel. 

October 

Milk- lieir lairii to Shah, named lleza Gyrus Ali. 

1961 

May 

Ali Amini appointed Prime Minister, initiates widespread 
political, economic, ami social reforms at Shah's behest. 

1962 

September 

Unilateral declaration by Iran, for the benefit ut the 
USSR, that Iranian soil will not be used by foreign powers 
for niisnik* bases. 

1963 
January 

National referendum on Shaba six-point reform program 
results in overwhelming vote in favor of program. 

September 

Parliamentary elections heKI for 2)st Majlis. 
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1804 

July 

Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey establish Regional Cooperation 
for Development (RCD). 

1905 

January 

Prime Minister Hasan-Ali Mansur assassinated by n mem- 
ber of a fanatical Muslim group; Amir Abbas Hoveyda 
appointed Prime Minister. 

April 

Attempt on Shuh’s life by a conscript member of Imperial 
Guard. 

Juno 

The Shah makes official visit to USSR. 

1966 
January 

Iran and USSR agree that USSR will build a steel mill, 
develop iron and coal, and build a pipeline for Iranian 
natural gas to USSR. 

1967 
January 

Soviet military credit of US$110 million extended to Iran. 
August 

Parliamentary elections held for 22nd Majlis. 


September 

Constituent assembly amends constitution to provide for 
succession to Shah; Empress named Regent. 

October 

Coronation of Mohammad Reza Shah. 

November 

US economic aid to Iran officially ends. 

1968 

January 

British announce they will pull forces out of Persian Gulf 
at end of 1871. 


I960 

February 

Shah cancels trip to Saudi Arabia in dispute over status 
of Bahrain as competition in tire Persian Gulf mount*. 
September 

Shah visits USSR. 

October 

Municipal council elections held in larger cities and 
towns. 

November 

Shah visits Suudi Arabia and Kuwait. 

1969 
April 

Iran breaks diplomatic relation* with Lebanon over Leba- 
nese refusal to extradite' Lt, Gen. Tinmr Bahktiar, wanted 
for trial in Iran. 

Iran abrogates 1937 agreement with Iraq over border in 
the Shatt al Arab because of alleged Iraqi violations. 

October 

Shah visits United States. 

1970 
July 

Genera) Timur Bahktiar assassinated in Iraq by Iranian 
agents. 

1971 
July 

Parliamentary elections for 23rd Majlis. 

October 

Celebration of 2,500th anniversary by Persian Monarchy. 
November 

Iranian forces occupy Persian Gulf Islands of Aim Musu 
and the Tunbs. 

1972 
October 

Shah and Empress visit USSR. 
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ECONOMY. (Continued) 

Aid (Continued) 

Military — $325 million in aid extended by U.S.S.R. 
(1967-71); total U.S. aid 1946-72 amounted to $1,700 
million (S) 

Monetary conversion rate. 75.75 rials 13 US$1 (1972) 
Fiscal year. 21 March— 20 March 
COMMUNICATIONS: 

Railroads: 2,875 miles 4'8%" gage, 57 miles 5'6” gage 

Highways: 26,500 miles; 7,100 miles pa veil, 12,900 miles 
gravel and crushed stone, 6,500 miles improved earth 

Inland waterways: 565 miles, not including Caspian Sea, 
Shatt al Arab, and Lake Urmia 

Pipelines: Crude oil, 3,300 miles; refined products, 2,785 
miles; natural gas, 1,760 miles 
Ports: 7 major, 6 minor 

Merchant marine: 15 ships (1,000 CRT or over) totaling 
150,396 CRT, or 218,075 DWT; includes 11 cargo, 4 
tanker 

Civil air: 18 major transport aircraft 

Airfields: 148 usable; 6 have runways over 12,000 ft.; 15 
have runways 8,000-11,999 ft.; 49 have runways 4,000- 
7,999 ft.; 49 fields have permanent-surfaced runways; 
82 airfield sites 

Telecommunications: Advanced system of high-capacity 
radio-relay links, open-wire lines, cables, and tropospheric 
links; principal center Tehran; secondary centers, Esfa- 


Secret 


han, Mashhad, and Tabriz; 307,500 telephones (1971); 

3 million radio receivers (1970) and 700,000 TV receivers 
(1972); 24 AM, 1 FM, and 18 TV stations (January 
1973); satellite ground station 
DEFENSE FORCES: 

Military manpower: Males 15*49, 7.255.000; about 56% 
fit for military service; about 317,000 reach military i 
(21) annually 

Personnel: 298,300, as follows: ground forces, 165,000; 
navy, 13,000 (including 3,00^ naval infantry); air force, 
50,000 (461 pilots); gendarmerie, 70,300 (S) 

Major ground units: 5 divisions (2 infantry, 3 armored h t 
1 army aviation command, 4 separate brigades (2 infantry, 

1 airborne infantry, 1 special forces) (S) 

Ships: 1 gukled-niissile destroyer, 2 guided-missile de- 
stroyer escorts, 12 patrol craft, 6 mine warfare, 4 am- 
phibious craft, 21 service craft, 2 yachts; 10 hovercraft (S) 
Aircraft: 508, including 320 (212 jet) in air force; 88 
nonjet in gendarmerie, 117 nonjet in ground forces, and 
19 nonjet in navy (S) 

Supply: Produces small arms and ammunition to 105-mm; 
bulk of equipment from U.S., some antitank missiles from 
France, some surface-to-air missiles and naval craft from 
U.K., helicopters from Italy; since 1967 has received 
significant quantities of armored vehicles, artillery (in- 
cluding self-propelled A A guns), and transport vehicles 
from the U.S.S.R.; recently procured AA guns and a 
dated radar from Switzerland, and tanks from U.K. (S) 
Military budget: For fiscal year ending 20 March 1973, ’ 
estimated at $1,471.2 million; about 20.3% of total budget 
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BRIEFING FOR TUY PERSONNEL 

• (U) GOOD (MORNING) (AFTERNOON) GENTLEMEN. I AM 

SINCE YOUR STAY IN IRAN WILL BE BRIEF, WE HAVE DESIGNED A 
BRIEFING WHICH WILL GIVE YOU A BROAD OVERVIEW OF THE SITUATION 
HERE, WITH THE HOPE THAT IT WILL ASSIST YOU IN PERFORMING YOUR 
MISSION. • 

(C) INTRODUCTION : THIS RESUME BEGINS WITH A CONSIDERATION 
OF U.S. NATIONAL INTERESTS AT STAKE IN IRAN. IT CONTINUES WITH 
A BIT OF STAGE SETTING BY WEIGHING THE IMPLICATIONS OF IRAN'S 
GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST AND BY EXAMINING THE 
PRINCIPAL PHYSICAL FEATURES OF THE COUNTRY, SINCE THEY HELP TO 
EXPLAIN IRAN'S DEFENSE REQUIREMENTS AND DEFENSE POSTURE. WE 
WILL ALSO TAKE A LOOK AT IRAN'S SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, 
ITS PEOPLE AND THEIR RELIGION, AND COMMENT BRIEFLY ON A FEW 
IMPORTANT CULTURAL FACTORS. THIS SERVES AS A PRELUDE TO A 
STATEMENT OF THE EXTERNAL THREAT AS IT IS PERCEIVED BY IRAN AND 
THE STRATEGY THAT THE SHAH HAS DEVISED TO COUNTERACT THIS THREAT. 
AN ANALYSIS OF IRAN'S DEFENSE DECISION-MAKING APPARATUS IS THEN 
INCLUDED AND FOLLOWED BY A SUMMARY OF THE STRENGTH, DISPOSITION, 
AND EXPANSION PLANS OF THE THREE MILITARY SERVICES. NEXT, THE 
REVIEW OUTLINES THE U.S. SECURITY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM OPERATING 
IN SUPPORT OF THE IRANIAN FORCES AND COVERS IN DETAIL ITS TWO 
PRINCIPAL COMPONENTS: ARMISH-MAAG, THE MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
ADVISORY GROUP, AND TAFT, THE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FIELD TEAMS. 

in 
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SINCE JANUARY , 1972, IRAN HAS PURCHASED SOME 2-1/2 BILLION 
DOLLARS' WORTH OF U.S. MILITARY EQUIPMENT', THEREBY MAKING THIS 
NATION THE LEADING FOREIGN BUYER OF MATERIEL PRODUCED BY 
AMERICAN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES. A BREAKDOWN OF FOREIGN MILITARY 
SALES THAT HAVE BEEN CONSUMMATED IS PROVIDED, ALONG WITH A LISTING 
OF SOME ADDITIONAL MAJOR CASES ON THE HORIZON. IMPRESSIVE THOUGH 
THEY ARE, THESE MAJOR MILITARY PURCHASES MUST BE COUPLED TO AN 
AMBITIOUS TRAINING PROGRAM IN ORDER TO TRANSLATE PROCUREMENT INTO 
COMBAT CAPABILITY. THEREFORE, A RECAPITULATION OF CURR1NT AND 
PROJECTED OUT-OF-COUNTRY MILITARY TRAINING FOR IRANIAN FORCES' 
PERSONNEL IS ALSO FURNISHED. FINALLY, THE REVIEW CONCLUDES WITH 
A SYNOPSIS OF FACTORS SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE EXTERNAL THREAT THAT 
HELP SHAPE THE SHAH'S CONTINUING COMMITMENT TO ENLARGING AND 
MODERNIZING IRAN'S ARMED FORCES. 0 

(U) U.S. INTERESTS : A REVIEW OF U.S. NATIONAL INTERESTS 
IS A USEFUL POINT OF DEPARTURE BECAUSE IT SERVES TO EXPLAIN WHY 
THE UNITED STATES HAS SO CONSISTENTLY SUPPORTED IRAN SINCE 
WORLD WAR II AND WHY THE LEVEL OF THIS SUPPORT HAS RISEN 
DRAMATICALLY WITHIN THE LAST TWO YEARS. FLANKED AS IT IS BY THE 
VOLATILE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT TO THE WEST AND THE CONTINUING 
ANIMOSITY BETWEEN PAKISTAN AND INDIA ON THE SUB-CONTINENT TO 
THE EAST, IRAN STANDS AS AN ISLAND OF STABILITY AND PROGRESS IN 
A PART OF THE WORLD WHERE THESE CONDITIONS ARE IN SHORT SUPPLY.® 
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(C) SECONDLY, THE U.S. IS LINKED TO IRAN BY A BILATERAL 
SECURITY AGREEMENT DATING BACK TO 1959. THE U.S. AND IRAN ARE 
ALSO ALLIED WITHIN THE CENTRAL TREATY ORGANIZATION IN WHICH 
IRAN IS A LULL, AND THE U.S. IS AN ASSOCIATE MEMBER. WITHIN 
THE PAST FEW YEARS, THE U.S. MILITARY ALLIANCE STRUCTURE HAS 
BEEN DEVALUED IN SOME QUARTERS ALMOST AS RAPIDLY AS THE DOLLAR 
ITSELF. NONETHELESS, IT IS STILL REASSURING TO THE UNITED STATES 
TO HAVE IRAN CONTINUE TO SERVE AS A BUFFER. . .PREVENTING THE 
SOVIET UNION FROM GAINING DIRECT ACCESS TO THE PERSIAN GULF 
AND THE WATERS OF THE INDIAN OCEAN .O 

(C) THIRDLY, AT A TIME WHEN POLITICAL BARRIERS ARE MORE OF 
AN OBSTACLE THAN TECHNOLOGICAL BARRIERS, IRAN PROVIDES AN 
IRREPLACEABLE AIR CORRIDOR FOR U.S. MILITARY AIRCRAFT. WHEN ONE 
CONSIDERS THAT OUR AIRCRAFT ARE PRESENTLY PROHIBITED FROM 
OVERFLYING THE MEDITERRANEAN'S SOUTHERN SHORE IN AN ARC STRETCHING 
FROM ALGERIA TO SYRIA, THE AIR ROUTE THROUGH TURKEY AND IRAN 
AFFORDS THE ONLY PRACTICABLE LINK BETWEEN EUROPE AND SEVI RAL KEY 
DESTINATIONS IN THE INDIAN OCEAN AREA. FOR EXAMPLE, STAGING 
THROUGH IRAN, THE MILITARY AIRLIFT COMMAND SERVES OUR COMMUNICATIONS 
STATION IN ETHIOPIA, THE U.S. NAVY'S COMMANDER, MIDDLE EAST FORCE 
AND THE SECURITY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM IN SAUDI ARABIA. 

(U) FOURTH, BALANCE OF PAYMENTS HAS BEEN A CHRONIC PROBLEM' 

FOR THE U.S. ECONOMY. IN ADDITION TO THE SALF OF MILITARY 
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EQUIPMENT, IRAN IS A THRIVING MARKET FOR U.S. CAPITAL AND \ 

COMMERCIAL GOODS. AT PRESENT, OVER 200 U.S. COMPANIES HAVE 1 

RESIDENT OFFICES IN TEHRAN. THIS NUMBER INCLUDES 20 AMERICAN < 
OIL COMPANIES. IRAN EVEN SERVES AS AN IMPORTANT MARKET FOR ! 

U.S. AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES: OVER TWO MILLION DOLLARS WORTH j 

LAST YEAR.® | 

Slid* #7 (C) FIFTH, OIL IS A SUBJECT VERY MUCH ON EVERYONE’S MIND | 

on. 

THESE DAYS. THE UNITED STATES CURRENTLY CONSUMES 40 PERCENT J 

i 

OF THE WORLD'S PETROLEUM PRODUCTION. OUR ENERGY NEEDS ARE RISING J 
AT A TIME WHEN OUR DOMESTIC PRODUCTION IS DECLINING. IT IS 1 

APPARENT THAT THE UNITED STATES WILL BE COMPELLED TO IMPORT GREATER] 
AMOUNTS OF PETROLEUM AT LEAST THROUGH THE 1980's. AT PRESENT, < 

LESS THAN 5 PERCENT OF IRAN'S OIL EXPORTS ARE SENT DIRECTLY TO : 

THE UNITED STATES. HOWEVER, CONSIDERABLY LARGER AMOUNTS ARE 
EXPORTED TO OUR PRINCIPAL ASIAN ALLY, JAPAN, AND TO OUR NATO ALLIES' 

IN WESTERN EUROPE. IN VIEW OF THE CELEBRATED ENERGY CRISIS AND i 

•j 

THE IMPLEMENTATION OF ARAB THREATS TO USE OIL AS A WEAPON TO 

i 

PRESSURE THE UNITED STATES INTO MODERATING ITS SUPPORT FOR ISRAEL, | 
IRAN EMERGES AS A SECURE, WILLING, AND INCREASINGLY SIGNIFICANT , 
SOURCE OF U.S. OIL IMPORTS. 

(C) LASTLY, BECAUSE OF ITS GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION, IRAN PROVIDES 
THE SITE FOR SEVERAL INSTALLATIONS WHICH MAKE A VITAL CONTRIBUTION ] 
TO U.S. NATIONAL SECURITY. 
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Slid* #8 
MAP - 
U.3./UUK 


Slid* #9 
HAP - 

S08CFS/ZSAI 


Slid* #10 
RAP • IRAK 

aonaao 


Slid* #u 
Caaela-lfeMrt 


Slid* #12 
CASPIAN AREA 

Slid* #13 
PERSIAN 001* 

SLlda #1U 

»i.nrni7 

HCXJKTAIMS 


sud* /IS 

HI. DJHATAND 


(U) PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS : TO MAINTAIN A tORRI CT 
FRAME OF REFERENCE, IT IS NECESSARY TO REMEMBER THAT IRAN IS 
A LARGE COUNTRY, SOME 636,000 SQUARE MILES. STATING ITS SIZE 
IN MORE MEANINGFUL TERMS, IF IRAN HERE SUPERIMPOSED ON A MAP 
OF THE UNITED STATES, IT WOULD COVER MOST OF OUR COUNTRY EAST 
OF THE MISSISSIPPI .^SIMILARLY , IRAN WOULD BLANKET MOST OF 
WESTERN EUROPE, EXTENDING ALONG ONE AXIS FROM SCOTLAND TO ROME 
AND ALONG THE OTHER FROM THE BALTIC SEA TO THE SPANISH BORDER.© 
(U) IRAN BORDERS ON TWO MAJOR BODIES OF WATER: THE 
CASPIAN SEA TO THE NORTH, WHOSE WATERS FURNISH MOST OF THE 
WORLD'S CAVIAR, AND, 

TO THE SOUTH, THE PERSIAN GULF, SOURCE OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
OIL RESERVES. 

(U) IRAN IS BOUNDED BY IRAQ AND TURKEY ON THE WEST AND' 
AFGHANISTAN AND PAKISTAN ON THE EAST Pit IS LARGELY A SEMI-ARID 
PLATEAU WITH HIGH MOUNTAIN RANGES AND A CONSIDERABLE AMOUNT OF 
BARREN DESERT* THE CASPIAN SEA IS SEMI-TROPICAL AND EXTREMELY 
FERTILE* WHILE THE PERSIAN GULF AREA IS VERY HOT AND ARID.© 

(U) IRAN HAS THREE SIGNIFICANT GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES. THE 
ALBORZ MOUNTAIN RANGE EXTENDS FROM SOUTHEAST TURKEY ALONG A 
1 ,Z00 MILE FRONTIER WITH RUSSIA TO THE AFGHANISTAN BORDER. 
ELEVATIONS RANGE FROM 86 FEET BELOW SEA LEVEL TO THE CASPIAN SEA^ 
TO NEARLY 19,000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL AT MOUNT DAMAVAND.© 
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Slide #16 
RUGGED MOUNTAINS 
Slid* #17 
ROAD CROSSINGS 
Slide #18 
TEHERAN 
Slide #1? 

MESIIAD 
Slide #20 
CASPIAN ARIA 


Slide #21 
CITRUS ITEMS 


Slide #22 
TABRIZ 


Slide #23 
ZAGROS MOUNTAINS 


Slide #2I» 
HUNT SCENE 


Slide #25 
TCMB ( W SAADI 


(U) THE ALBORZ MOUNTAIN RANGE IS EXTREMELY RUGGED ANU 
PROVIDES A NATURAL BARRIePeXCEPT FOR A FEW CROSSINGS TO THE 
NORTH. ®THE CITIES OF TEHRAN AND^IESHAD ARE LOCATED IN THIS AREA. 

(U) THE AREA FROM THE NORTHERN SLOPES OF THE ALBORZ 
MOUNTAINS TO THE CASPIAN SEA EXPERIENCES ABUNDANT RAIN AND 
MODERATE WEATHER THE YEAR ROUND. MOUNTAIN STREAMS AND WINDING 
RIVERS GIVE THE CASPIAN COASTAL AREA THE APPEARANCE OF A LUSH, 
RICH, FERTILE AND AGRICULTURAL LAND. THE AREA PRODUCES A WIDE 
VARIETY OF CROPS, INCLUDING RICE, SUGAR CANE, CORN, FLAX, 

COTTON, TOBACCO AND TEA 0 OF GREAT IMPORTANCE ALSO ARE THE 
MANY CITRUS PRODUCTS WHICH ALSO COME FROM THIS REGION? THE 
CITY OF TABRIZ IS LOCATED NEAR THIS GENERAL REGION AND IS 
PRIMARILY FAMOUS FOR ITS MAGNIFICENT SHAH AND GOLESTAN GARDENS. 
THE MAIN PRODUCTS ARE CARPETS, BLANKETS AND SOME EXCELLENT 
SILVER ITEMS. O 

(U) THE SECOND MAJOR GEOGRAPHICAL AREA OF IRAN IS THE 
ZAGROS MOUNTAIN RANGE WHICH RUNS FROM THE KURDISTAN MOUNTAINS 
IN TURKEY ALONG THE BORDER WITH IRAQ TO THE BALUCHISTAN MOUNTAINS 

o 

IN PAKISTAN. THEY ARE AS RUGGED IN PLACES AS THE ALBORZ RANGE, 
AND HAVE FAR GREATER DEPTH, VARYING IN WIDTH FROM 200 TO 250 
MILES IN CERTAIN AREAS. O 

(U) THE CITY OF SHIRAZ IS LOCATED IN THE ZAGROS MOUNTAIN 
RANGE AND IS CALLED IRAN'S MOST POETIC CITY. THE TOMBS OF SUCH 
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Glide #26 FAMOUS POETS AS SAADI AND HAFEZ ARE LOCATED HERE. NEARBY IS 

TCMB OF HAFEZ 

THE VERY ANCIENT CITY, AND FORMER CAPITAL OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE, 

SUda #27 

PERSEPOLIS PERSEPOLIS, OR AS LOCALLY PREFERRED, “TAKHTE-JAMSHID," SITE OF 

Slida #26 THE TWO THOUSAND FIVE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS IN 1971. 

2500 th _ 

ANNIVERSARY ™THESE TWO RUGGED RANGES CRADLE A VAST, ARID, CENTRAL PLATEAU 
THAT IS LARGELY DEVOID OF VEGETATION, ANIMAL LIFE OR HUMAN 

SUda #29 

DESERT HABITATION. 

(U) LOCATED IN EASTERN AND CENTRAL IRAN, THIS HUGE 


Slida #30 
ISFAHAN 


SUda #31 
BRASS SHOP 


SUda #32 
MOSQUE 
Slida #33 
ANCIENT BRIDGE 

SUda #34 
OIL 


WASTELAND VARIES IN ELEVATION FROM 1,000 TO 8,000 FEET, AND 
BORDERS WITH AFGHANISTAN AND PAKISTAN. THE GREAT PLATEAU 
CONTAINS THE DASHT-E-KAVIR AND THE DASHT-E-LUT DESERTS. ^FHE 
CITY OF ISFAHAN IS LOCATED ON THE EDGE OF THIS PLATEAU AND 
CONTAINS THE GREATEST COLLECTION OF BEAUTIFUL MOSQUES IN A SINGLE 
CITY OF IRAN, ALONG WITH THE LARGEST NUMBER OF TEXTILE MILLS . O 
MOST OF THE BRASS AND OTHER EXQUISITE HANDICRAFT ITEMS COME 
FROM ISFAHAN'S LARGE WORKING BAZAAR. ^FROM A TOURIST POINT OF 
VIEW, ISFAHAN IS PROBABLY THE MOST REWARDING CITY OF IRAN WITH 
ITS BEAUTIFUL MOSqUES® ANCI ENT BRIDGES AND UNUSUAL SIGHTS. O 
(U) TRADITIONALLY, THE MOUNTAINS HAVE SERVED AS DEFENSIVE 
RAMPARTS FOR THE NATION. IRONICALLY, HOWEVER, IRAN'S FOREMOST 
STRATEGIC TARGETS-HER OIL PRODUCTION, REFINING AND EXPORT 


FACILITIES IN THE SOUTHWEST-ARE SITUATED ON AN ALLUVIAL PLAIN 
OUTSIDE THE MOUNTAIN DEFENSES. 
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Slid* #3S 
OIL TANKER 


Slid* #36 
PIPELINE 


Slid. #37 
PEOPLE 

Slid. #38 
ISLAM 


o 

(U) LAVAN AND KHARC ISLANDS IN THE PERSIAN GULF ARE PRIME 
STORAGE AND TRANSSHIPMENT SITES FOR IRAN'S OIL PRODUCTS. © 
PLRSIA'S ANCIENT SPLENDORS ARE RAPIDLY BEING OVERTAKEN BY SUCH 
MODERN DEVELOPMENTS AS A GAS PIPELINE FROM THE PERSIAN GULF TO 
RUSSIA. • 

(U) PEOPLE. RELIGION. CULTURE . IRAN'S POPULATION IS 
ABOUT 30 MILLION. MOST OF WHOM ARE MOSLEMS, THAT IS, ADHERENTS 
OF I SLAM .^IRAN'S MOSLEMS ARE MOSTLY OF THE SHIITE BRANCH, AS 
OPPOSED TO THE SUNNI BRANCH. OF ISLAM. THERE ARE IN IRAN 
ARABS, TURKS, AFGHANS, AND PAKISTANIS WHO ARE ALSO MOSLEMS. 
RELIGIOUS MINORITIES INCLUDE CHRISTIANS, JEWS, AND ZOROASTRIANS. 
THERE ARE ABOUT 80,000 JEWS IN IRAN TODAY, AND THEY FORM ONE OF 
THE OLDEST JEWISH COLONIES IN THE WORLD. 

(U) THE SEPARATION OF THE SHIITE BRANCH OF ISLAM AND THE 
SUNNI BRANCH REVOLVES AROUND A QUARREL OVER SUCCESSION FOLLOWING 
THE DEATH OF THE PROPHET MOHAMMED. SHIITES BELIEVE THAT 
SUCCESSION PASSED FROM MOHAMMED TO HIS SON-IN-LAW, ALI , AND 
FROM ALI TO A SUCCESSION OF IMAMS, THE TWELFTH IMAM BEING THE 
HIDDEN IMAM WHO DISAPPEARED BUT WILL ONE DAY RETURN. THE SUNNI 
SECT, TO WHICH VIRTUALLY EVERY ARAB BELONGS, BELIEVES, ON THE 
OTHER HAND, THAT THE PROPER SUCCESSION PASSED TO A LINE OF 
ELECTED CALIPHS. THE SHIITES DO NOT BELIEVE THEY ARE STRICTLY 
BOUND BY THE KORAN-THUS, THEIR MORE FLEXIBLE ATTITUDE TOWARD 
ALCOHOL, FOR EXAMPLE. 
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(U) RELIGION HAS TRADITIONALLY PLAYED A MORE IMPORTANT 
ROLE IN THE LIFE OF IRANIANS THAN IT HAS IN THE LIFE OF MOST 
WESTERNERS. BECAUSE ITH'TIOHAL AND INTELLECTUAL REACTIONS TO 
THE MATERIAL ENVIRONMENT WERE OFTEN FORMULATED IN TERMS OF 
RELIGION, ALMOST ALL RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS IN IRAN HAVE HAD 
STRONG SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS. 

(U) THE CLERGY IS BASICALLY A CONSERVATIVE FORCE IN IRAN 
TODAY. THEY HAVE STRONGLY OPPOSED THE SHAH'S REFORM PROGRAM, 
PARTICULARLY LAND REFORM AND THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN. EVEN 
MODERN LAW, SUCH AS THE RECENTLY ENACTED DIVORCE LAWS, ARE 
BASED AROUND THE TENETS OF THE KORAN. 

(U) THE LEGITIMACY OF THE RULING DYNASTY IS BASED ON THE 
THEORY THAT THE SHAH RULES HIS PEOPLE AS THE VICE-REGENT OF THE 
HIDDEN IMAM, ONE WHO, ACCORDING TO SHIITE ISLAM, WILL RETURN 
IN THE LAST DAYS TO ESTABLISH A WORLD OF TRUTH, PEACE AND 
JUSTICE. 0 

Slid® #39 (U) ABOUT THREE PERCENT OF THE TOTAL POPULATION OF IRAN 

NCMAD3 

CONSISTS OF TRIBAL PEOPLE AND NOMADS WHO, UNTIL RECENTLY, TWICE 
YEARLY PACKED ALL THEIR BELONGINGS OH CAMELS, MULES, AND DONKEYS 
TO MIGRATE TO BETTER PASTURES. AS PART OF RECENT REFORMS, 
MEASURES HAVE BEEN TAKEN BY THE GOVERNMENT TO GET THESE PEOPLE 
SETTLED IN VILLAGES AND TOWNS AND ENGAGED IN ANIMAL HUSBANDRY, 
AGRICULTURE OR SMALL BUSINESS. 
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Slid. #1,0 
TRIBAL COSTUMES 


Slid* fip. 
PERSIAN CULTURE 


(7 . 

i' " .!; | I ; 1 

*<U) THE MAJOR TRIBAL GROUPS ARE THE KURUS, THE BAKHI I AHIS, 
THE GAiflGHAI, THE BALUCHIS AND THE TURKOMANS. THERE ARE ALSO 
NUMEROUS SMALLER TRIBES SUCH AS THE LURDS, SHAIISAVANS, Al SHARS 
AND OTHER MINOR TRIBAL ELEMENTS. OF THOSE MENTIONED, THE KURDS 
AND THE 8AKHTIARIS ARE THE LARGEST, NUMBERING ABOUT TWO MILLION 
AND ONE MILLION RESPECTIVELY. EXCEPT FOR AN ABORTIVE RUSSIAN 
ATTEMPT AFTER WORLD WAR II, THE KURDS HAVE NEVER BEEN A NATION, 
BUT HAVE BEEN A DISTINCT ETHNIC GROUP FOR ABOUT 3,000 YEARS. 

THE IRANIAN KURDS LIVE IN THE NORTHWESTERN BORDER AREA. ^ 

(U) JUST AS THE RELIGION OF IRAN IS DIFFERENT FROM OUR OWN 
SO IS THEIR CULTURE. WHILE SOME OF ITS ASPECTS CAN BE PERPLEXI 
THERE ARE OTHER FACETS WHICH ARE MOST ENJOYABLE. WITHOUT G0IN6 
INTO A COMPREHENSIVE DISCUSSION, LET ME JUST TOUCH ON A FEW 
POINTS. 

(U) MOST IRANIANS LOOK UPON WESTERNERS AS BEING COLD-BLO 
AND UNRESPONSIVE, CARING MORE ABOUT PRIVACY, ACCURACY AND RULES 
THAN ABOUT PERSONAL LOYALTY, WHILE SEEING THEMSELVES AS WARM, 
GENEROUS AND KIND. 

(U) YET, PROBABLY ONE OF THE THINGS WHICH "BUGS" AMERICANS 
MOST IS THIS WALLED SOCIETY WHICH IS DIFFICULT TO PENETRATE. 
IRANIAN FAMILY IS THE CENTER OF THIS SOCIETY. BEHIND THESE 
THEY LIVE IN LITTLE OASES UF SAFETY SURROUNDED BY THEIR RELATI 
AND FRIENDS, THOSE THEY KNOW THEY CAN TRUST, PEOPLE WHO ARE 
"KHOOI" — OR "ONE OF US." 
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Slid* #1*2 
per&nal Ditnnrr 


Slid* #1*3 
NO WORD FOR 
HO 


O (U) JUST AS IRANIANS VALUE THEIR FAMILY AND FRIENDS, 

IRANIANS ALSO VALUE THEIR SELF-RESPECT. THOSE WHO HAVI SERVED 
IN THE ORIENT KNOW HOW IMPORTANT "FACE" IS. IRANIANS CALL THIS 
"AB-E-RU," — "THE WATER OF HIS FACE.” IF YOU GIVE SOMI ONE A 
0RESSIN6 DOWN IN FRONT OF OTHERS, YOUR WORDS CAN HURT HIM MORE 
THAN IF YOU HIT HIM. INSULTS REALLY HURT HERE. AND SOME OF THE 
THINGS YOU MIGHT CALL HIM CASUALLY, EVEN IN ENGLISH, REALLY HIT 
HOME. YOU OUST HAVE NO WAY OF KNOWING HOW DEEPLY INFURIATING OR 
HURTFUL A PARTICULAR PHRASE MAY BE. 

(U) AND BY THE WAY, GESTURES HAVE A WHOLE NEW WORLD OF 
MEANING HERE. EVEN THE HARMLESS "THUMBS UP" SIGN HAS A VERY 
INSULTING CONNOTATION. IRANIANS TALK WITH THEIR HANDS. LEARN THE 
LANGUAGE BEFORE YOU TRY TO TALK WITH YOURS. 

(U) YOU CAN INSULT PEOPLE IN OTHER WAYS BESIDES CRITICISM. 
PEOPLE OF LOWER STATUS WILL GREET YOU FIRST, BUT YOU SHOULD ALWAYS 
SAY "SALAM" BACK. IN IRAN, TT'S POLITE TO RISE WHEN AN EQUAL OR 
SOMEONE OF HIGHER STATUS ENTERS THE ROOM. SOME WOMEN WILL ALSO 
RISE FOR OTHER WOMEN OR FOR IMPORTANT OLDER MEN. AND WHEN A GUEST 
IS LEAVING YOUR HOUSE, ALWAYS SEE HIM OUT TO THE STREET OR AT 
LEAST ACCOMPANY HIM PART WAY. IF YOU DON’T, IT WILL SEEM YOU 
LOOK DOWN ON KIM. O 

(U) THE IRANIAN CONCERN FOR SELF-RESPECT LEADS TO ANOTHER 
CHARACTERISTIC WHICH WESTERNERS FIND PUZZLING. DID YOU KNOW 
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Slide #U1» 
TAAROF 


i-lide A$ 
hOsmilJTT 


THERE IS NOT A GOOD STRONG WORD FOR "NO" IN THE PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE? THEY DON’T WANT TO DISAPPOINT YOU, AND THEY'LL 
TELL YOU WHAT THEY THINK YOU WANT TO HEAR. YOU MAY BE FKUSTRAT 
AT NOT BEING ABLE TO GET CRITICISM OR AN "HONEST NO" FROM 
PEOPLE. THEY MAY BE PROTECTING YOUR "AB-E-RU." Q 

(U) IN IRAN YOU WILL ENCOUNTER AN ELABORATE SYSTEM OF 
COURTESY CALLED "TAAROF . “ SOME OF THE POLITE PHRASES CAN SEEM 
VERY CHARMING TO NEWCOMERS, AND YOU CAN ENJOY LEARNING ABOUT T 
JUST AS YOU LEARN ABOUT PERSIAN MUSIC OR HANDICRAFTS. I OR 
INSTANCE, IF YOU FIND YOU HAVE BEEN STANDING WITH YOUR BACK TO 
SOMEONE AND YOU APOLOGIZE, HE MAY REPLY, "A FLOWER HAS NEITHER 
BACK NOR FRONT.” ANOTHER EXAMPLE IS THE PRACTICE OF ARGUING 
ABOUT WHO SHOULD GO FIRST THROUGH A DOOR. THERE IS A CORRECT 
ORDER, AND IN THE END IT WILL BE FOLLOWED. THE MOST IMPORTANT 
OR SENIOR GETS THE PRIVILEGE AND USUALLY THE FOREIGN COLLEAGUE 
HAS THIS HIGH STATUS-BUT DON’T TAKE IT FOR GRANTED. THIS 
BE RUDE. WOMEN DO GENERALLY PRECEDE. 

(U) "TAAROF" FOR A FOREIGNER IS A LITTLE LIKE BARGAINING 
YOU CAN HAVE A BIT OF FUN AND A LITTLE MISCHIEF BECAUSE THERE 
IS A CERTAIN SPORT INVOLVED. BUT BEHIND TAAROF" IS A REAL AN 
PROFOUND GENEROSITY AND HOSPITALITY. SO IT'S WORTH TRYING TO 
GET INTO THE SPIRIT OF IT. 0 

<U) IRANIANS SAY "THE GUEST IS BELOVED OF GOD,” AND EVE 


STRANGER WHO COMES TO IRAN CAN DELIGHT IN IRANIAN HOSPITALITY, 

WHICH APPROACHES A NATIONAL ART FORM. 

(U) WHOEVER GIVES AN INVITATION OR SUGGESTS. A TRIP IS THE 
HOST, ONE OF THE PROUDEST ROLES AN IRANIAN CAN HAVE. "PAYING 
GUEST" OR "DUTCH TREAT" ARE UNKNOWN HERE. A TRIP TO THE MOVIES 
OR A RESTAURANT ENDS IN A VEHEMENT DEBATE OVER WHO WILL PAY. 

BUT AS WITH THE DEBATE ABOUT GOING THROUGH DOORS, THE FINAL 
SOLUTION IS MORE OR LESS DETERMINED. DON'T WORRY ABOUT PAYING 
BACK SOCIAL DEBTS. IRANIANS ENJOY BEING HOST AND ARE HONORED BY 
YOUR COMPANY. HOSPITALITY IN IRAN IS SO STRONG AND IMPORTANT 
A TRADITION THAT A GUEST MUST BE EXTRA CAREFUL NOT TO IMPOSE. 

POOR PEOPLE WILL GO TO GREAT EXPENSE TO SERVE A GUEST, ESPECIALLY 
A FOREIGNER. DON'T ADMIRE YOUR HOST'S PROPERTY TOO MUCH-HE 
MAY INSIST ON GIVING IT TO YOU, WHICH YOU MUST THEN STRUGGLE TO 
REFUSE. © 

Slid. A6 (U) MOST IRANIANS EAT THEIR MAIN MEAL AT NOON, FOLLOWED BY 

EATUfO HAHIT3 

A NAP IN HOT WEATHER, WITH JUST A LIGHT SNACK IN THE EVENING- 
JUST BREAD, BERBS AND CHEESE. BUT WHEN YOU'RE INVITED OUT A 
LARGE MEAL WILL BE SERVED. 

(U) IN TRADITIONAL CIRCLES, THE GUEST IS SERVED TEA IMMEDIATEU 
IN MODERN CIRCLES, COCKTAILS ARE LIKELY TO APPEAR, THOUGH MOST 
WOMEN WILL ASK FOR SOFT DRINKS. WHEN GIVEN A CHOICE, REMEMBER 
WHISKEY IS EXPENSIVE: VODKA AND BEER ARE NOT. 
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suae #1*7 
WHICH DAI7 


SUde #1*8 
SHAH 


(U) IRANIANS SAY THAT Tilt SIGHT Of A GENEROUS TABLE IS 
WHAT SATISFIES THEM-THE TABLE HAS "BARAKAT"— BOUNTY . IN A 
TRADITIONAL HOME, A CLOTH— “SOFRE"— IS SPREAD ON Till CARPETED 
FLOOR WITH GUESTS SITTING AROUND IT. IN MORE MODERN HOMES 
FOOD IS SERVED BUFFET STYLE AND GUESTS TAKE FOOD ON THEIR PLATE 
AND REMAIN CLUSTERED AROUND THE TABLE, REACHING FOR MORE AS THE 
WANT IT. IN IRAN THE ENJOYMENT OF FOOD IS A SERIOUS AND 
IMPORTANT MATTER. EATING IS RAPID AND ABSORBING, WITH LITTLE 
CONVERSATION. THE RULE TO FOLLOW IS--EAT AS SOON AS YOU HAVE 
FOOD-PITCH IN— DON'T LET IT GET COLD WHILE YOU WAIT FOR OTHERS 
BUT DON'T FEEL YOU HAVE TO EAT MORE THAN YOU WANT, EVEN THOUGH 
YOUR HOST URGES YOU STRONGLY. A COUPLE OF MORE TIPS-TEA MUST 
BE SIPPED BUT NEED NOT BE FINISHED— AND SWEETS AND FRUITS MAY 
BE ACCEPTED AND LEFT UNTOUCHED; O 

(U) INVITATIONS ARE CONFUSING SINCE IDEAS OF TIME DIFFER. 
THE IRANIAN ''DAY'' BEGINS AT SUNDOWN, SO "EVENING" MAY MEAN 
BETWEEN ONE DAY AND THE NEXT. FOR EXAMPLE, FRIDAY EVENING MAY 
MEAN THE EVENING BETWEEN THURSDAY AND FRIDAY. BETTER CHECK. 

C (U) THERE IS JUST ONE LAST POINT I WOULD LIKE TO EMPHASIZE 
WITH REGARD TO PERSIAN CULTURE. THE IRANIANS ARE EXTREMELY 
PROUD OF THEIR HERITAGE, THEY ARE VERY PROUD OF THEIR SHAH— 
AND THEY ARE PROUD OF THEIR FLAG. WHILE THEY MAY ACCORD THEMS 
THE PRIVILEGE OF CRITICISING THEIR GOVERNMENT AND THEIR INSTIT 
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Slide #li 9 
LAND REFORM 


Slide #50 
INTERACT CORPS 
HEALTH CORPS 
R & D CORPS 


THEY ARE QUICK TO TAKE OlICNSE SHOULD ANYONE ELSE DO SO. EVEN 
REMARKS MADE IN JEST MAY III. TAKEN SERIOUSLY. MY ADVICE 10 YOU 
WOULD BE TO BE VERY CIRCIir, DECT IN THIS AREA WHEN YOU ARE IN 
THE COMPANY OF IRANIANS. AFTER ALL, WE GET MAD WHEN SOMEONE 
FROM ANOTHER COUNTRY POKES FUN AT THE UNITED STATES-WHY 
SHOULDN'T THEY? 

(U) SOCIAL ANU INDUS T RIAL DEVELOPMENT . THOSE OF YOU WHO HAVE 
READ SOMETHING OF THE RECENT HISTORY OF IRAN KNOW THAT HIS 
IMPERIAL MAJESTY, THE SHAHANSHAH, HAS HAD A LONG-STANDING PROGRAM 
OF DEVELOPMENT FOR IRAN. HE FIRST ANNOUNCED IT IN A BOOK CALLED 
MISSION FOR MY COUNTRY . PUBLISHED IN 1962. LATER, HE ANNOUNCED A 
"WHITE REVOLUTION" AND WROTE A SECOND BOOK BY THAT TITLE WHICH 
OUTLINED TWELVE MAJOR PROGRAMS OF REFORM. THOSE PROGRAMS, NOW 
CALLED THE "REVOLUTION OF THE SHAH AND THE PEOPLE" FORM THE BASIS 
FOR SOCIAL REFORM IN THIS COUNTRY. LET'S EXAMINE THOSE PROGRAMS 
BRIEFLY.^ THE BACKBONE IS LAND REFORM, AND IN THIS PROGRAM HIS 
MAJESTY SET THE EXAMPLE BY GIVING AWAY MOST OF THE ROYAL LANDS, 

AND HE REQUIRED ABSENTEE LANDLORDS TO TURN OVER THE LAND TO THOSE 
WHO ACTUALLY CULTIVATED IT. NOW OVER A DECADE OLD, THIS PROGRAM 
HAS BEEN EXPANDED TO INCLUDE A SYSTEM OF FARM COOPERATIVES, LOAN 
PROGRAMS FOR PURCHASING TRACTORS AND FERTILIZER, AND A GENERAL 
MODERNIZATION PROGRAM FOR AGRICULTURE. 9 

(U) THE NEXT THREE PROGRAMS ARE CLOSELY RELATED. AS YOU 
MAY KNOW, EACH YOUNG MAN AND WOMAN IN IRAN IS REQUIRED, IF CALLED 
UPON, TO SERVE TWO YEARS OF NATIONAL SERVICE. IN ADDITION TO 
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Slide #51 
ELECTORAL 
REPO ms 


Slide #52 
ADMIN REPOm 


TIIRKC MILITARY SrRVICt'S, MIN ANIJ WOMLN, USUALLY 111(111 SCI KM II OR 
COLLCGE GRADUATES, ARE BROUGHT INTO THE MILITARY , GIVEN A I LW 
WEEKS OF BASIC TRAINING, AND THEN TURNED OVER TO THE CIVILIAN 
MINISTRIES FOR FURTHER TRAINING, AND THEN THEY GO OUT TO HIE 
VII I AGES TO PERFORM THE REMAINDER OF THEIR SERVICE. IN Till CASE 
OF THE LITERACY CORPS, THEY SET UP SCHOOLS AND TEACH THE VILLAGE 
YOUNGSTERS AND ADULTS ALIKE TO READ, WRITE AND SO FORTH. THE 
HEALTH CORPS SETS UP VILLAGE CLINICS, ADMINISTERS IMMUNIZATIONS 
AND TEACHES SANITATION. THE RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT CORPS 
BUILDS STREETS, VILLAGE CENTERS AND ENGAGES IN OTHER PROJILTS 
NEEDED BY THE VILLAGES.* 

(U) ANOTHER ASPECT OF THE WHITE REVOLUTION WAS THAT OF 
ELECTORAL REFORMS . IT WAS ONLY ABOUT TEN YEARS AGO THAT WOMLN WE 
GIVEN THE RIGHT TO VOTE, BUT PERHAPS A MORE IMPORTANT ASPECT OF 
THIS REFORM PROGRAM WAS A SYSTEM OF REAPPORTIONMENT WHICH SPREAD 
THE REPRESENTATION IN THE SENATE AND THE MAJLIS MORE EQUITABLY 
AMONG VARIOUS GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS AND ETHNIC SEGMENTS OF THE 
POPULATION. * 

(U) PRIOR VO THE INCEPTION OF THE WHITE REVOLUTION IRAN'S 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES WERE LETHARGIC AND IT WAS DIFFICULT TO GET 
ANYTHING ACCOMPLISHED. GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES WERE POORLY PAID, AND 
"BACK-SHISH" - THE PERSIAN WORD FOR GIFT - WAS USUALLY REQUIRED TO 
GET ANYTHING DONE. HIS MAJESTY HAS NOT ONLY RAISED SALARIES OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, BUT THERE IS AN AGGRESSIVE PROGRAM TO IMPROVE 
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EQUITY HOUSES 


Slid# #5U 

INDUSTMt 


Slide #55 

CCUNTRT 

HODERNIZATK* 


Slide #56 
NATIONALIZATION 
OF PASTURES, 
FORESTS, AND 
WATER 


EFFICIENCY ANU TO EDUCATE GOVERNMENT WORKERS. AIMOM EVERY 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEE YOU MEET IS ATTENDING SOME TYPE OF CLASS 
IN THE EVENING * 

(U) UNTIL RECENTLY THERE WAS NO OFFICIAL JUDICIAL SYSTEM 
AT THE VILLAGE LEVEL. THE WHITE REVOLUTION ENVISIONS A SYSTEM OF 
EQUITY HOUSES, WITH APPOINTED JUOGES , TO SETTLE DISPUTES THAT 
MAY ARISE. THE EIGHT THOUSANDTH EQUITY HOUSE WAS RECENTLY OPENED 
NEAR RASHT— CONSIDERABLE PROGRESS IN A DECADE.* 

(U) IRAN IS ALSO STRIVING TO BUILD AN INDUSTRIAL BASE THAT 
WOULD RIVAL THAT OF WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. TO GET VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIES STARTED, THE GOVERNMENT GENERALLY ORGANIZES THEM, 

OFTEN AS A JOINT VENTURE WITH A CAPITALISTIC COMPANY FROM SOME 
OTHER COUNTRY. AS THE INDUSTRY PROSPERS, IRANIANS ARE ALLOWED 
TO PARTICIPATE THROUGH THE PURCHASE OF THE STATE'S SHARES IN THE 
INDUSTRY. IN ADDITION, THERE ARE PROFIT SHARING PROGRAMS IN THE 
VARIOUS INDUSTRIES TO ENCOURAGE EFFICIENCY AND PRODUCTION.* 

(U) IRAN'S PROGRAM FOR MODERNIZATION NEEDS NO TURTHER COMMENT. 
ALL YOU HAVE TO DO IS LOOK AROUND, READ THE NEWSPAPERS, AND YOU 
WILL AGREE THAT THERE IS PROBABLY NO OTHER COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 
TODAY THAT IS MAKING SO MUCH PROGRESS IN SO MANY AREAS . * 

(U) IT IS HARO TO BELIEVE, IF YOU FLY OVER THIS GREAT, BARREN 
LAND, THAT NOT TOO MANY HUNDREDS OF YEARS AGO THERE WERE TREES 
HERE AND PASTURES IN ABUNDANCE. IN ORDER TO RETURN TO THOSE DAYS 
OF PLENTY, THE GOVERNMENT OF IRAN HAS NATIONALIZED WATER, FOREST 
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AND PASTURE RESOURCES AND HAS AN AGGRESSIVE PROGRAM 01 

REFORESTATION, FOREST MANAGEMENT, PASTURE IMPROVEMENT, IRRIGATI 

DEVELOPMENT AND THE USE OF WATER TO PRODUCE ELECTRICAI POWER. 

(U) THIS, THEN, IS THE REVOLUTION OF THE SHAH AND THE 

PEOPLE. IT IS A VERY REAL REVOLUTION, AND THE GOVERNMENT IS PL 

_ EVERY DOLLAR OR RIAL THEY CAN INTO IT.° 

Slide #57 

WAHTAD (U) you WILL RECALL THE TWO THOUSAND FIVE HUNDREDTH 

MONUMENT 

ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION HELD AT PERSEPOLIS IN 1971. THE SHAHYAD 
MONUMENT WHICH NOW FORMS THE GATEWAY TO THE CITY OF TEHRAN FROM 
THE AIRPORT AT MEHRABAD WAS ALSO BUILT TO COWEMORATE THE 
OCCASION. THAT CELEBRATION WAS THE SHAHANSHAH'S WAY OF 
ANNOUNCING TO THE WORLD THAT IRAN HAD COME OF AGE IN THE FAMILY 
OF MOOERN NATIONS. HIS MAJESTY HAD MADE IT CLEAR THAT IRAN 
WILL ASSUME A STABILIZING ROLE IN THIS PART OF THE WORLD. 
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(U) INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT . THROUGH A CONSTRUCTIVE USE 
OF ITS RESOURCES, IRAN HAS ACHIEVED ONE OF THE HIGHEST RATES 
OF ECONOMIC GROWTH IN THE WORLD, A RATE DOUBLE THAT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. THE COST OF LIVING HAS RISEN STEADILY BUT IS 
STILL LESS THAN THE RATE EXPERIENCED IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Slid* #58 9(U) THE REVENUE FROM IRAN’S VAST OIL RESOURCES HAS DOUBLED 

OIL 

OVER THE PAST FIVE YEARS AND HAS BEEN EMPLOYED TO FINANCE 
65 PERCENT OF IRAN'S TOTAL IMPORTS, OF WHICH THREE-FOURTHS WERE 
CAPITAL GOODS ANO RAW MATERIALS TO FURTHER INCREASE THE EXPANSION 
OF IRAN’S INDUSTRY. SOME RECENT EXAMPLES OF THE RAPID INDUSTRIAL 
EXPANSION ARE THE CONTINUED DEVELOPMENT OF THE KHARG AND LAVAN 
PETROLEUM STORAGE AND SHIPPING FACILITIES FOR CRUDE OIL EXPORTS. 

ONE OF IRAN'S LARGEST INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES, A GAS PIPELINE 
TO RUSSIA, COST AN ESTIMATED 550 MILLION DOLLARS. A SOVIET-ASSISTEt 
MACHINE CONSTRUCTION PLANT AT ARAK WAS RECENTLY DEDICATED ALONG 
WITH WORK ON A SIMILAR PRODUCTION FACILITY FOR WEAVING MACHINERY. 
ISFAHAN IS THE SITE FOR A NEW STEEL FOUNDRY BUILT BY THE RUSSIANS 
WHICH COST AN ESTIMATED 300 MILLION DOLLARS. 

(U) OTHER PROJECTS INCLUDE A RUMANIAN TRACTOR PLANT WHICH 
IS TURNING OUT 5,000 TRACTORS A YEAR. AN EXCELLENT CREDIT 
ARRANGEMENT WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA WILL RESULT IN A GENERATOR 
MANUFACTURING PLANT, A 1 TURBO-JET PUNT, A CEMENT PLANT AND A 
SUGAR REFINERY. THERE ARE SOME CONCRETE FINANCIAL REASONS FOR 
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Slid e #S 9 
refrigerator.') 
Slide #60 
STOVES 
Slide #61 
TV SETS 


Slid* 16* 

VEHICLES 


V . , . _ . 

THIS NON-WESTERN INCREASE OF BUSINESS. THE SOVIET BLOCK 
GENERALLY EXTENDS ITS CREDIT OVER TWELVE YEARS AT AN 
EXTREMELY LOW INTEREST RATE OF ONLY TWO AND ONE-HALF PERCENT; 

THESE ARE INCENTIVES WESTERN GOVERNMENTS AND FIRMS DO NOT CHOOSE 
TO MATCH. 

(U) IRAN IS ALSO ABLE TO REPAY SOVIET BLOCK CREDITS BY 
SELLING GAS, WHICH USED TO BE FLARED, OR WASTED. WESTERN FIRMS 
ARE, HOWEVER, ALSO CONTRIBUTING TO THE RAPID INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION. 
AN AMERICAN MILL WAS RESPONSIBLE FOR TURNING OUT MOST OF THE 
42-INCH PIPE FOR THE GAS PIPELINE TO RUSSIA AND FOR SURVEYING 
AND LAYING IT. 

(U) OTHER ACTIVITIES ARE THE LARGE-SCALE MINING OPERATIONS 
NOW GOING ON AND THE CONTINUED DEVELOPMENT OF THREE PETRO-CHEMICAL; 
PLANTS IN ABADAN AND KHARG ISLAND.' SPANISH, GERMAN AND BRITISH 
INTERESTS ARE INVOLVED IN ELECTRICAL POWER, SHIP BUILDING AND . 
MANUFACTURING OPERATIONS. 

• (U) IN THE CONSUMER GOODS FIELD, IRAN NOW MANUFACTURES ITS 

ft o 

OWN REFRIGERATORS r^TOVES, AND RADIO AND TELEVISION SETS. IN 
THIS FIELD, THE EARTH SATELLITE STATION AT HAMADAN HAS ENABLED 
IRAN TO RECEIVE BROADCASTS OF THE VISIT OF THE SHAH TO THE UNITED 
STATES, SOME OF THE APOLLO MISSIONS, AND SELECTED SPORTS EVENTS 
AND TO BROADCAST HIGHLIGHTS OF THE IMPRESSIVE MONARCHY 
CELEBRATIONS IN 1971 . •ALSO BEING MANUFACTURED IN IRAN ARE 
BUSES, PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES AND JEEPS, TRUCKS AND LOAD-CARRYING 
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Slide #63 
OLASSWARB 


SLlde #6U 
CARPETS 


Slide #65 
VODKA3 AND 
VINES 

Slide #66 
BOATS 


Slide #67 
SOVIET THREAT 


TRANSPORTERS, ALONG WITH SOME FARM MACHINERY. 

O(U) IRANIAN CRAFTSMEN ARE TURNING OUT DELICATE GLASSWARE fi> 
ALONG WITH THE WORLD-RENOWNED PERSIAN CARPETS STILL DUNG 
WOVEN IN MOST PARTS OF THE COUNTRY BY COUNTLESS MEN ANU WOMEN . Q 
ALSO BEING MANUFACTURED UNDER LICENSE ARE VODKAS AND OTHER 
ALCOHOLIC PRODUCTS. ®A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE PROGRESS WHICH 
HAS BEEN MADE HERE IS THE FACT THAT ONE CAN BUY LOCALLY -MANUFACTURED 
FIBERGLASS PLEASURE BOATS. 0 

(C) EXTERNAL THREAT ; MUCH OF THE RATIONALE FOR IRAN'S 
MILITARY BUILDUP RESIDES IN THE EXTERNAL THREAT AS IT IS 
PERCEIVED BY THE SHAH. TRADITIONALLY, THE SOVIET UNION HAS 
CONSTITUTED THE PRINCIPAL THREAT CONFRONTING IRAN. DURING WORLD 
WAR II, THE SOVIETS' INTERVENED AND OCCUPIED THE NORTHERN HALF OF 
THE COUNTRY. SIMULTANEOUSLY, BRITISH FORCES INTERCEDED TO CONTROL 
THE SOUTHERN HALF OF IRAN. BY THEIR ACTIONS, THE TWO PuWERS 
SOUGHT TO INSURE A VITAL ALLIED SUPPLY ROUTE TO THE SOVIET UNION. 
THEY AGREED TO WITHDRAW FROM IRAN PROMPTLY AT THE CONCLUSION OF 
THE WAR. THE BRITISH HONORED THIS AGREEMENT, BUT THE SOVIETS 
LINGERED ON IN THEIR SECTOR, ATTEMPTING TO SUBVERT THE LOCAL 
POPULACE AND TO ESTABLISH A PUPPET-STATE IN THE NORTHWESTERN 
PROVINCES. LARGELY OUE TO PRESSURE EXERTED BY THE UNITED STATES, 

THE SOVIETS WERE COMPELLED TO ABANDON THEIR TERRITORIAL DESIGNS. 

IT IS IMPORTANT TO REMEMBER THAT WITHIN RECENT MEMORY, ROUGHLY 
HALF OF IRAN HAS OCCUPIED AND CONTROLLED BY THE SOVIET UNION. 
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Slide #68 
IRAQI THREAT 


Slide #69 
AFGHANISTAN 


SINCE THE mu-1%0‘s, IRAN HAS MADE A CONCERTED EFFORT TO 
NORMALIZE ITS RELATIONS WITH THE SUPERPOWER OH ITS NORTHERN 
BORDER. THE TWO COUNTRIES HAVE APPRECIABLY INCREASED THEIR 
LEVEL OF TECHNICAL, ECONOMIC, AND CULTURAL COOPERATION. AS 
A RESULT, IRAN DOES NOT PRESENTLY FEAR AN INVASION BY THE 
SOVIET UNION. NONETHELESS, THE SHAH REMAINS APPREHENSIVE 
ABOUT THE SPREAD OF SOVIET INFLUENCE THROUGHOUT THE REGION. 

•(C) IRAq IS IRAN'S MOST ACTIVE ANTAGONIST. THERE ARE A 
HOST OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE TWO STATES: ETHNIC— AN 
ARAB VERSUS AN ARYAN NATION: RELIGIOUS— SUNNI MOSLEMS IN IRAQ 
AS OPPOSED TO SHIITE MOSLEMS IN IRAN: MILITARY— SOVIET EQUIP- 
MENT AND ADVISORS IN IRAQ AS CONTRASTED WITH U.S. EQUIPMENT 
AND ADVISORS IN IRAN. THERE ARE IRAQI ACCUSATIONS OF IRANIAN 
ASSISTANCE TO DISSIDENT KURDISH TRIBES IN NORTHERN IRAQ AND 
IRANIAN COUNTERCLAIMS OF IRAQI -INSPIRED URBAN TERRORISM IN 
IRAN. FOR OVER A DECADE THERE HAVE BEEN FLARE-UPS AND FIRE- 
FIGHTS ALONG THE LENGTH OF THE 800-MILE IRAQ-IRAN BORDER. 
LASTLY, THERE IS AN ABIDING DIFFERENCE IN THE POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE TWO STATES. IRAN EXEMPLIFIES STABLE, TRADITI 
AND RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT, WHEREAS THE RADICAL ARAB REGIME IN 
BAGHDAD REMAINS FRAGMENTED AND UNPREDICTABLE. O 

(C) FOR A NUMBER OF YEARS, THE SITUATION HAS BEEN QUIET 
ALONG IRAN'S EASTERN FRONTIER. RELATIONS WITH AFGHANISTAN HAVE 
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BEEN DISTANT BUT CORRECT. DURING THIS PAST SUMMER, HOWEVER, 

A MILITARY COUP BY AFGHANISTAN'S SOVIET-TRAINED ARMY ENDED THE 
REIGN OF KING ZAHIR'S 400-YEAR-0LD DYNASTY. IRAN CONSIDERS 
THE NEW MILITARY GOVERNMENT OF MOHAMMAD DAOUD TO BE BASICALLY 
UNSTABLE AND THE END OF ROYALIST RULE IN A NEIGHBORING COUNTRY 
AS AN UNWELCOME DEVELOPMENT . O 

Slide #70 ( C ) IRAN IS PAKISTAN'S FOREMOST REGIONAL ALLY. IRAN HAS 

PAKISTAN 

REPEATEDLY COMMITTED ITSELF TO INSURING THE CONTINUED POLITICAL 
VIABILITY OF PAKISTAN. WEAKENED BY ITS 1971 WAR WITH INDIA, 
PAKISTAN POSSESSES SEVERAL ETHNIC MINORITIES THAT MAKI IT SUBJECT 
TO FURTHER SPLINTERING. IRAN DIRECTLY SHARES ONE OF PAKISTAN'S 
MAJOR PROBLEMS OF TRIBALISM.’ IN THE SOUTHEASTERN PORTION OF IRAN, 
THERE ARE APPROXIMATELY ONE-HALF MILLION BALUCHI TRIBESMEN. THE 
BALUCHI TRIBE SPILLS OVER INTO WESTERN PAKISTAN AND PORTIONS OF 
AFGHANISTAN. PERIODICALLY, SENTIMENT FOR A SEPARATIST BALUCHI 
STATE ARISES. THE THEORETICAL BALUCHISTAN WOULD BE CREATED OUT 
OF PARTS OF PRESENT IRAN, PAKISTAN AND AFGHANISTAN, WOULD BORDER 
ON THE INDIAN OCEAN, AND WOULD BE CONTIGUOUS WITH THE SOVIET 
UNION. FROM IRAN'S PERSPECTIVE, THE BALUCHIS CONSTITUTE AN 
INTERNAL SECURITY PROBLEM. LATENT THOUGH THE PROBLEM MAY BE, 

IT PARTIALLY EXPLAINS THE GRADUAL STRENGTHENING OF IRANIAN FORCES 
IN THE SOUTHEASTERN PART OF THE COUNTRY. 
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0 (C) IRAN IS ALSO CONCERNED ABOUT FUTURE PROSPECTS FOR . 

THE TRADITIONAL ARAB STATES ARRAYED ALONG THE SOUTHERN SHORE 
THE PERSIAN GULF. BECAUSE OF THEIR RELATIVELY WEAK NATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS AND GREAT OIL WEALTH, THE SHAH CONSIDERS KUWAIT, 
SAUDI ARABIA, AND THE VARIOUS SHIEKDOMS OF THE UNITED ARAB 
EMIRATES TO BE TEMPTING TARGETS FOR INTERNATIONAL OF FORT. NiSIS, 
BASED UPON SIMILAR FORMS OF GOVERNMENT, COMMON CONCERN FOR OIL ; 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORT AND OTHER SHARED REGIONAL INTERESTS, 

IRAN HAS ATTEMPTED TO BUILD BRIDGES TO THE ARAB STATES ACROSS 
THE GULF. THE SHAH HAS SOUGHT TO HAVE THE ARABS ACCEPT IRAN'S 
LEADERSHIP IN PERSIAN GULF AFFAIRS, BUT THE ARAB STATES HAVE 
REMAINED WARY OF THIS CONCESSION. EARLIER THIS SPRING, WHLN 
. A BORDER DISPUTE BROKE OUT BETWEEN IRAQ AND KUWAIT, IRAN PROMPT 
OFFERED MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO KUWAIT. THOUGH KUWAIT APPRECIA 
IRAN'S TIMELY MORAL SUPPORT, IT DID NOT DEEM IT NECESSARY TO 
ACCEPT THE IRANIAN OFFER. AT THE OTHER END OF THE GULF, HOWEV- 
THE SULTANATE OF OMAN PROVED MORE RECEPTIVE. FOR TEN YEARS 
HAS BEEN FIGHTING A COUNTER-INSURGENCY CAMPAIGN AGAINST RADICAL' 
GUERRILLA ELEMENTS WHICH HAVE RECEIVED SUPPORT FROM THE PEOPLES 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA AND THE SOVIET UNION. AT PRESENT, A CONTINGt" 
OF 300 IRANIAN SPECIAL FORCES TROOPS, BACKED UP BY HELICOPTERS, 
ARE FIGHTING ON THE SIDE OF THE SULTAN'S FORCES. & 
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Slide #72 
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(C)' STRATEGY . QUICKLY RECAPPING THE SHAH'S STRATEGY, 

IN THE CASE OF THE SOVIET UNION, IRAN DOES NOT ANTICIPATE 
A CROSS-BORDER INVASION. IF ONE SHOULD OCCUR, THERE IS NO 
FORESEEABLE WAY THAT IRAN COULD INDEPENDENTLY RESIST A CONCERTED 
ATTACK. NONETHELESS, IRANIAN FORCES WOULD CONDUCT' A DELAYING 
ACTION AS THEY WITHDREW SOUTHWARD INTO THE INTERIOR. THIS 
WOULD BE COUPLED WITH A SCORCHED EARTH POLICY IN ORDER TO 
DISCOURAGE THE AGGRESSOR AND BUY TIME TO ENABLE THE WESTERN 
POWERS EITHER TO IMPOSE OR NEGOTIATE A SETTLEMENT. 

(C) IN A CONFLICT WITH IRAQ, IT IS LIKELY THAT THE SHAH 
ENVISIONS A SHORT, PRE-EMPTIVE AND NON-CONSULTATIVE ENGAGEMENT. 
BORROWING A LEAF FROM THE ISRAEL'S 1967 BOOK, THE AIR FORCE 
WOULD BE EMPLOYED IN A SWIFT STRIKE TO NEUTRALIZE IRAQI 
AIRFIELDS AND TO GAIN AIR SUPERIORITY. GROUND FORCES' MANEUVERS 
WOULD BE DESIGNED TO SEIZE AND SECURE TERRITORY SO THAT 
CEASE-FIRE LINES WOULD BE DRAWN IN IRAQ. SIMULTANEOUSLY, THE 
AIR FORCE AND NAVY WOULD BE CHARGED WITH DEFENDING IRAN'S 
CRITICAL OIL FACILITIES. 

(C) THOUGH THE IRANIAN NAVY HAS FORMERLY BEEN TASKEb WITH 
COASTAL DEFENSE AND ANTI -INFILTRATION OPERATIONS, IT IS NOW 
RECEIVING A MUCH MORE EXPANSIVE MISSION. IT APPEARS THAT THE 
SHAH HAS FORMULATED A SOUTHERN STRATEGY THAT WILL PROVIDE THE 
NATION WITH A MARITIME DEFENSE IN DEPTH. PLANNED UNIT RELOCATIONS, 
MATERIAL PROCUREMENT, AND FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION IN SOUTHEASTERN 
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Slide #75 

ORcuMiamc;; 

CHiRT 


IRAN SUPPORT THIS VIEW. THE IRANIAN NAVY IS ACQUIRING A BLUE-WA 
CAPABILITY THAT WILL BE EXERCISED UNDER THE PROTECTIVE COVER 
OF THE IIAF. THE SHAH IS DETERMINED TO PROTECT HIS ECONOMIC 
JUGULAR AT THE STRAIT OF ItORMOZ. THROUGH THE STRAIT EACH DAY, 
20,000,000 BARRELS OF PETROLEUM ARE EXPORTED TO THE INDUSTRIAL 
NATIONS OF THE WORLD. ABOUT 25 PERCENT OF THIS TOTAL ORIGINATES 
IN IRAN. MAINTENANCE OF THIS LIFE-LINE IS ESSENTIAL TO THE 
CONTINUATION OF IRAN'S IMPRESSIVE RATE OF ECONOMIC GROW1H. 

(C) LOOKING TO THE FUTURE, THE SHAH FORESEES A DEFINITE 
ROLE FOR IRAN IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. GRADUALLY, HE WILL USE THE • 
NAVY TO SHOW THE RAG IN THIS AREA AND TO SAFEGUARD, IN AT 
LEAST A LIMITED SENSE, IRAN'S SEA LINES OF COMMUNICATIONS. 

A LEADER OF CONSIDERABLE VISION, THE SHAH SEEKS ULTIMATELY TO 
CONSTRUCT A "RECTANGULAR RELATIONSHIP 1 ’ BETWEEN IRAN, SOUTH AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA AND SINGAPORE THAT WILL SERVE IRAN’S FUTURE INTERESTS 
IN THE REGION. O 

(C) DEFENSE ORGANIZATION . AN ANALYSIS OF THE IRANIAN 
MILITARY DECISION-MAKING APPARATUS REVEALS THAT THE SHAH ACTIVELY 
PERFORMS THE FUNCTION OF COMMANDER IN CHIEF AND EXERCISES 
UNQUESTIONED AUTHORITY. AT SUBORDINATE LEVELS, THERE ARE FIVE" 
PRINCIPAL MILITARY POWER POINTS. ONE RESIDES WITH GENERAL AZHARI 
CHIEF OF THE SUPREME COMMANDER'S STAFF, A BODY LOOSELY RESEMBLING ; 
OUR OWN OCS, AND THE HUB OF THE MILITARY STRUCTURE. HOWEVER, THE- 
SUPREME COMMANDER'S STAFF DIFFERS IN THAT IT IS CONCERNED ONLY 
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undo #76 
0 ROUND FORCES 


WITH COORDINATION: IT CONTROLS NO FORCLS AND HAS NO DIRECTIVE 
AUTHORITY. THE THREE SERVICE CHIEFS, GENERAL KHATAMI (AIR FORCE), 
GENERAL OVEISI (GROUND FORCES) AND REAR ADMIRAL ATTAIL (NAVY) 
CONSTITUTE OTHER POWER POINTS WHICH HAVE DIRECT CHAIN OF COMMAND 
ACCESS TO HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY. THE FIFTH MAJOR PLAYER IS THE 
VICE MINISTER OF WAR, AIR FORCE GENERAL TOUFANIAN, WHO IS 
RESPONSIBLE FOR THE PROCUREMENT OF ALL FOREIGN MILITARY EQUIPMENT 
AND FOR DOMESTIC MILITARY PRODUCTION. HE, TOO, REPORTS DIRECTLY 
TO THE SHAH. HENCE, IT IS ONLY AT THE PALACE THAT THE SEVERAL 
THREADS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE ARE WOVEN INTO WHOLE CLOTH. 

OBVIOUSLY, THIS ARRANGEMENT SERVES WELL TO PERPETUATE THE SHAH'S 
CONTROL OVER THE MILITARY FORCES. 

(C) THE MINISTER OF WAR IS PRINCIPALLY CHARGED WITH THE LEGAL 
AND BUDGETARY MATTERS OF THE THREE SERVICES. THE MINISTER OF 
INTERIOR HAS DIRECT SUPERVISION OVER TWO LARGE PARAMILITARY 
FORCES IN IRAN, THE NATIONAL POLICE AND THE GENDARMERIE. BOTH 
OF THESE FORCES MAY COME UNDER THE DIRECT CONTROL OF THE COMMANDING 
GENERAL OF THE IMPERIAL IRANIAN GROUND FORCES IN THE EVENT OF WAR. 
TIIC GENDARMERIE IS PRINCIPALLY CHARGED WITH INTERNAL SECURITY, 
BORDER AND HIGHWAY CONTROL, ANTI -SMUGGLING AND ANTI-NARCOTICS 
AND CONSCRIPTION ACTIVITIES. THE NATIONAL POLICE PERFORMS 
NORMAL POLICE FUNCTIONS IN THE CITIES .0* 

(C) FORCE DISPOSITION/DEVELOPMENT . GROUND FORCES : 

TURNING TO THE INDIVIDUAL SERVICES, WITH OVER 180,000 MEN, 
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THE GROUND FORCES ACCOUNT FOR THE BULK OF IRAN'S MILITARY 
MANPOWER. ORGANIZED UNDER TWO CORPS HEADQUARTERS, THE MAJOR 

Combat units consist of three infantry divisionsPthree armor 

DIVISIONS, AND*llVE INDEPENDENT BRIGADES, INCLUDING AN AIRBO" 
BRIGADE AND A SPECIAL FORCES BRIGADE. °THERE ARE MECHANIZED 
INFANTRY UNITS, AND^HE NORMAL ARTILLERY SUPPORT ELEMENTS. 

^HE NORMAL COMBAT SUPPORT—AND COMBAT SERVICE SUPPORT UNITS— 
ARE ALSO IN EXISTENCE AND CAPABLE OF PERFORMING THEIR DUTIES. 

Turing the annual observance of the shah's birthday, viewers 

ARE TREATED TO AN IMPRESSIVE PRECISION MARCHING UNIT OF THE 
GROUND FORCE, WHICH COULD COMPETE VERY WELL WITH ANY U.S. 
MARCHING UNIT. O 

(C) HOWEVER, IT IS MORE INSTRUCTIVE TO COMPARE CURRENT f 
LEVELS WITH THOSE PROJECTED FOR THE END OF THE CURRENT FIVE-YE 
PROGRAM PLAN IN 1978* THE GROUND FORCES ANTICIPATE 

A 50 PERCENT PERSONNEL INCREASE. THIS WILL RESULT IN A 
RELATIVELY SMALL RISE IN DIVISIONAL COMBAT STRENGTH, THEREBY 
INDICATING THAT THE ADDITIONAL PEOPLE WILL BE USED TO FLESH OUT 
EXISTING COMBAT UNITS, TO BUILD UP THE LOGISTICS SUPPORT ' 
ORGANIZATION AND FILL THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE NEW IMPERIAL IR 
ARMY AVIATION PROGRAM. THE .SEVEN-FOLD INCREASE IN THE HELICOPT 
INVENTORY IS THE LARGEST BUILDUP OF ITS TYPE IN THE WORLD. Tilt 
GROWTH OF THE TANK INVENTORY IS ALSO NOTEWORTHY. THE PLANNED 
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TOTAL OF OVER 1,800 REFLECTS THE INCORPORATION, OF 750 CHIEFTA; 
MEDIUM TANKS AND 250 SCORPION COMBAT RECONNAISSANCE VEHICLES 
WHICH IRAN HAS PURCHASED FROM THE U.K. THE ARTILLERY FIGURES 
IN THE TABLE REFER TO 155* OR LARGER SELF-PROPELLED PIECES. 

(C) AIR FORCE. OUTFITTED ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY WITH U.S.® 
EQUIPMENT, THE IIAF EMERGES AS THE MOST TECHNOLOGICALLY 
ADVANCED AND DYNAMIC IRANIAN SERVICE , THE AIR 

FORCE HAS MADE VAST IMPROVEMENTS FROM ITS VERY HUMBLE BEGINNING 
IN 1929, AND ITS END OF WORLD WAR II STATUS OF HAVING TWO OBSOLi 
SQUADRONS. TODAY, UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF GENERAL KHATAMI, THE 
IIAF IS EQUIPPED WITH THE LATEST IN AIRCRAFT, IS HIGHLY TRAINED 

AND MOTIVATED AND IS CONSIDERED CAPABLE OF EFFECTIVELY UTILIZING 

• 0 0 

ITS AIRCRAFT, WHICH INCLUDE F-4*s, F-5's, C-130's, AND A NUMBER 
OF MISCELLANEOUS SERVICE AIRCRAFT. O 

(C) MODERN AIRCRAFT FACILITIES HAVE BEEN CONSTRUCTED AND THI 
IIAF HAS OPERATIONAL BASES AND FACILITIES AT MEHRABAD, DOSHEN 
TAPPEH, DEZFUL , HAMADAN (VAHDATI) AND MASHED AMONG OTHER LOCATION 
THE IIAF SPEAKS ONLY ENGLISH WHEN FLYING AND OPERATES A VERY 
MODERN ENGLISH-LANGUAGE INSTRUCTIONAL FACILITY IN TEHRAN. MANY 
OF OUR DEPENDENT WIVES ASSIST IN TEACHING AT THIS FACILITY. O 
THE IIAF ALSO OPERATES RADAR SITES, MANY OF WHICH ARE LOCATED IN 
EXTREMELY REMOTE LOCATIONS AND ARE SUBJECTED TO EXTREMELY SEVERE 
WEATHER CONDITIONS. 0 

(C) AS WITH THE GROUND FORCES, THE IIAF PLANS TO INCREASE 
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ITS PERSONNEL STRENGTH BY ROUGHLY SO PERCENT WITHIN THE NEXtf 
FIVE YEARS. THREE NEW MAIN OPERATING BASES WILL BE CONSTRUE 
TO ACCOMMODATE A DOUBLING OF OPERATIONAL SQUADRONS. 
APPROXIMATELY 200 ADVANCED AIRCRAFT WILL BE ADDED TO THE FO 
INVENTORY AUDITIONS WILL INCLUDE SOMF OF THE MOST 
SOPHISTICATED AIRCRAFT PRODUCED BY U.S. INDUSTRY. IRAN HAS S 
INDICATED ITS INTENT TO PURCHASE 30 F-14 and 50 F-15 FIGIITE 
SIX P-3F MARITIME PATROL AIRCRAFT, SIX 707-3J9C TANKERS AND 
UNDETERMINED NUMBER OF A-10 GROUND SUPPORT AIRCRAFT. THE If 
HAS RESPONSIBILITY FOR IRAN'S ENTIRE AIR DEFENSE NETWORK. 

FAR, IT HAS BOUGHT SIX BATTALIONS OF IMPROVED HAWK MISSILES. 
FROM THE UNITED STATES AND TWO BATTALIONS OF BRITISH RAPIER 
SAM's TO PROVIDE POINT DEFENSE FOR SUCH KEY TARGET COMPLEX^ 
AS AIRFIELDS, MILITARY COMMAND CENTERS AND OIL INSTALLATION^ 
(C) ORGANIZATION D F THE IMPERIAL IRANIAN NAVY . ALTHO 
THE I IN WAS COMPLETELY DESTROYED IN WORLD WAR II, IT HAS MA 
GREAT STRIDES TOWARD BECOMING A MODERN NAVAL FORCE. UNDER T 
COMMAND OF ADMIRAL ATTAIE.IT IS PRESENTLY ORGANIZED INTO A f 
NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN NAVAL DISTRICT, AND A HEADQUARTERS SI 
ESTABLISHMENT LOCATED HERE IN TEHRAN, WHICH ACTS AS A CENTI 
COMMAND POST FOR THE CASPIAN AND PERSIAN GULF NAVAL ACTIVITY 
AND ALLOWS IMMEDIATE HIGH-LEVEL COORDINATION BETWEEN THE NA~ 

o 

AND OTHER SERVICES AS WELL AS WITH GOI AGENCIES. THE NORTHE 
NAVAL DISTRICT IS LOCATED AT BANDAR PAHLAVI AND HAS THE ENU 
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MIN'S SCHOOL, Till SEAMANSHIP SCHOOL, ANO OTHER SCHOOLS ALONG 
WITH SEVERAL SMALL CRAFT. ALSO LOCATED ON THE CASPIAN ARE THE 
I IN TRAINING CLNTLRS AI BANDAR PAHLAVI , AS WELL AS THE RECRUIT 
TRAINING CENTER NEAR RASHT. 

®(C) THE UEAOqUARTERS FOR THE SOUTHERI) NAVAL DISTRICT IS 
CURRENTLY BEING MOVED FROM KIIORRAHSHAHR AT THE HEAD OF THE 
PERSIAN GULF TO BANDAR ABBAS. PRESENTLY THIS SOUTHERN NAVAL 

o o o 

FORCE CONSISTS OF DESTROYERS, PATROL FRIGATES, PATROL GUN BOATS, 

o 

MINE SWEEPERS, PLUS TANKERS AND MISCELLANEOUS LOGISTIC SUPPORT 
SHIPS AND COAST GUARD PATROL CRAFT. O 

(C) THOUGH THE SMALLEST OF THE THREE SERVICES, THE IMPERIAL 
IRANIAN NAVY IS ALSO EXPERIENCING SIGNIFICANT GROWTH. THE I IN 
ALSO ANTICIPATES A 50 PERCENT INCREASE IN MANPOWER. IT 
INTENDS TO CONSTRUCT A NEW BASE AT CHAH BAHAR WHICH FRONTS 
DIRECTLY ON THL INOIAN OCEAN AND TO IMPROVE EXISTING FACILITIES 
AT BANDAR ABBAS ANO BUSHEHR. NEW SHIPS JOINING THE I IN ARE 
HEADED BY MISSILE-ARMED DESTROYERS FROM THE U.S. AND FRIGATES 
FROM THE U.K. THE IIN, WHICH ALREADY POSSESSES THE LARGEST 
OPERATIONAL HOVERCRAFT UNIT IN THE WORLD, INTENDS TO AUGMENT 
THIS UNIQUE FORCE WITH FOUR ADDITIONAL MACHINES. THE NAVY'S 
AIR CAPABILITY WILL BE STRENGTHENED BY THE ACQUISITION OF 
HELICOPTERS EQUIPPED FOR ANTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE, MINESWEEPING 
AND UTILITY ROLES.# 
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HAP - DISPOSITION (C) DISPOSITION OF FORCES . THE LOCATION OF IRAN'S MAJ 
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MILITARY BASES SHOWS A CURRENT CONCENTRATION IN THE WESTERN 
PORTION OF THE COUNTRY. HOWEVER, FUTURE CONSTRUCTION PLANS 
REVEAL A DECIDED EMPHASIS ON BUILDING UP A TRI-SERVICE BASE 
STRUCTURE IN SOUTHEASTERN IRAN. O 

(U) HISTORY OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND ARMISH-HAAG . 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO IRAN HAS TAKEN NUMEROUS FORMS SINCE I" 
INCEPTION IN SEPTEMBER 1941 WHEN A U.S. MISSION WAS CKEATEU i; 
ASSIST IN THE LEND-LEASE PROGRAM FOR THE SOVIET UNION AND TH 
MIDDLE EAST DURING WORLD WAR II. 

(U) A FORMAL CONTRACT WAS SIGNED IN EARLY NOVERMBER 194^ 
AND REVISED IN OCTOBER 1947 CREATING THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
MISSION TO IRAN (ARMISH). IN MAY 1950 THE MUTUAL DEFENSE 
ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT, WHICH ESTABLISHED A MILITARY ASSISTANC 
ADVISORY GROUP (MAAG) IN IRAN, WAS SIGNED. THE SEPARATE 
ORGANIZATIONS OF ARMISH AND MAAG WERE CONSOLIDATED INTO ARMIS 
IN 1958. IN 1965 ARMISH-MAAG WAS REORGANIZED TO PROVIDE FUNC 
ARMY, AIR FORCE AND NAVY ADVISORY SECTIONS, A JOINT ADVISORY 
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AND NECESSARY ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPPORT ELEMENTS, WHICH WE W" 

e 

DISCUSS LATER. THE ARMISH-MAAG MISSIONS ARE AS SHOWN ON THIS 
SLIDE. ALONG WITH A NUMBER OF OTHER COUNTRIES, IRAN HAS BECG 
SUFFICIENTLY DEVELOPED TO BE ABLE TO PURCHASE HER OWN EQUIPME 
AND SUPPLIES. CONGRESS IN 1961 APPROVED A PROGRAM KNOWN AS 
"FOREIGN MILITARY SALES" (FMS) . THE FMS PROGRAM IS THE MAJO“ 
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SOURCE OF ACQUISITION OF U.S. MILITARY CQU1PMENT FOR IRAN 
SINCE 1904. O 

(U) ORGANIZATION OF ARM I SH -HAAG : CURRENTLY ARMISH-MAAG 
IS COMMANDED BY MAJOR GENERAL DEVOL BRETT WHO, IN ADDITION TO 
HIS CHIEF, ARMISH-MAAG DUTIES, ALSO FUNCTIONS AS THE SENIOR 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE REPRESENTATIVE IN IRAN WITH COORDINATING 
AUTHORITY OVER A LARGE NUMBER OF DOD AGENCIES. 

(U) AFTER AMBASSADOR RICHARD HELMS AND DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
MISSION, DOUGLAS L. HECK, GENERAL BRETT IS THE THIRD-RANKING 
U.S. OFFICIAL IN-COUNTRY.® ARMISH-MAAG HAS A FAIRLY STRAIGHT- 
FORWARD ORGANIZATION. THE JOINT STAFF FUNCTIONS UNDER THE 
■ 

DIRECTION OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF. IN ADDITION TO PROVIDING 
DIRECT STAFF SUPPORT TO CHIEF, ARMISH-MAAG, JOINT STAFF MEMBERS 
ADVISE THEIR COUNTERPARTS ON THE IRANIAN SUPREME COMMANDER’S 
STAFF.® 

(U) CURRENTLY, ARMISH-MAAG HAS SLIGHTLY UNDER 250 
AUTHORIZED POSITIONS. THOUGH THIS NUMBER IS MARKEDLY LESS THAN 
IN PREVIOUS YEARS, IT IS LARGELY THE PRODUCT OF A REORGANIZATION. 
IN SEPTEMBER 1972 THE ENTIRE SUPPORT SECTION WAS DETACHED FROM 
ARMISH-MAAG AND ASSIGNED TO USCINCEUR. THUS, THE SUPPORT 
ACTIVITY HERE IN TEHRAN IS NO LONGER CHARGEABLE TO ARMISH-MAAG 
FOR PERSONNEL ACCOUNTABILITY PURPOSES. 0 

(U) ARSEC . THE ARMY ADVISORY HEADQUARTERS IS TEMPORARILY 
LOCATED IN AN OFFICE BUILDING NEAR THE GULF DISTRICT COMPOUND. 

THE I IGF HEADQUARTERS HAS RECENTLY MOVED TO A NEW BUILDING. 


UjA, 
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ARSEC WILL COLLOCATE WITH IIGF IN ABOUT SIX MONTHS. THE 
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ARMY SECTION IS CURRENTLY HEADED BY BRIGADIER GENERAL LEO E. 
SOUCEK WHO MAINTAINS A STAFF IN TEHRAN, ALTHOUGH A CONSIDERAB 
NUMBER OF HIS PEOPLE ARE ASSIGNED TO FIELD ADVISORY TEAMS, EA" 
OF WHICH IS COMMANDED BY A COLONEL AND LOCATED WITH ONE OF THE 
TWO IRANIAN CORPS HEADQUARTERS. FROM THESE, IN TURN, SMALLER 
ELEMENTS OF ONE OR TWO MEN ARE EITHER PERMANENTLY OR TEMPURARl 
STATIONED WITH SPECIFIC IRANIAN UNITS, OR SCHOOLS, BASED UN 
PRESENT REQUIREMENTS. © 

(U) AFSEC . THE AIR FORCE SECTION IS COLLOCATED WITH Tl 
AIR FORCE HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTHEASTERN PART OF I OWN. 

CHIEF, AFSEC, IS BRIGADIER GENERAL WALTER D. DRUEN, JR., WHO , 
ALSO HAS A SMALL STAFF AND ADVISES THE IMPERIAL IRANIAN AIR 
FORCE ON ALL ASPECTS OF ITS ACTIVITIES. O 

(U) NAVSEC . THE SMALLEST ADVISORY ELEMENT OF ARMISH 
IS THE NAVY SECTION. IT IS HEADED BY CAPTAIN ROBERT S. HARWA 
WHO, TOGETHER WITH AN EXTREMELY SMALL STAFF, IS COLLOCATED WI 
THE IRANIAN HEADQUARTERS SHORE ESTABLISHMENT HERE IN TEHRAN. 
PART OF HIS ADVISORY STAFF IS SITUATED WITH THE SOUTHERN NAVALJ 
DISTRICT IN THE PERSIAN GULF AT KHORRAMSHAHR , KHARG ISLAND AND 
BANDAR ABBAS. Q 

(U) EUCOM SUPPORT ACTIVITY . UNTIL LAST FALL, ARMISH-MAA& 
SUPPORTED NOT ONLY ITSELF BUT ALL OTHER DOD ACTIVITIES IN IRAN! 
A SMALL SUPPORT ELEMENT WITHIN ARMISH-MAAG WAS CHARGED WITH 
PROVIDING THIS SUPPORT, WHICH INCLUDED THE USUAL COMPTROLLER, .. 
PERSONNEL, AND TRANSPORTATION SECTIONS, SUPPLY AND SO FORTH. 
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IN SEPTEMBER 1972 THESE FUNCTIONS WERE SEPARATED FROM 
ARMISII-MAAG AND A SMALL SUPPORT ACTIVITY WAS FORMED UNDER 
DIRECT CONTROL OF THE UNITED STATES EUROPEAN COMMAND. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR THIS ACTIVITY WILL BE TRANSFERRED TO 
USAREUR ON 1 JULY 1974. 0 

Slid® (U2 (U) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FIELD TEAMS. DURING THE 

TAFT CHART 

FORMULATION OF THE IRANIAN MILITARY EXPANSION PROGRAM, IT 
BECAME APPARENT THAT IRAN WOULD REQUIRE HELP FROM U.S. 

TECHNICIANS IN ORDER TO SUCCESSFULLY INCORPORATE MODERN AMERICAN 
MILITARY EQUIPMENT INTO ITS FORCES. ULTIMATELY, THE U.S. AGREED 
TO SUPPLY SOME 550 TECHNICIANS TO IRAN. DUE TO CONGRESSIONAL 
RESTRICTIONS, THESE PERSONNEL COULD NOT BE ADDED TO THE ROLLS OF 
ARMISII-MAAG. CONSEQUENTLY, A NEW ORGANIZATION AND A NEW CONCEPT 
WAS CREATED — THE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FIELD TEAM. 

(U) ORGANIZATIONALLY, THE TAFT'S ARE SEPARATE FROM ARMISIt-MAAG 
AND REPORT DIRECTLY TO USCINCEUR COMPONENT COMMANDERS. CHIEF, 
ARMISH-MAAG, IS CHARGED WITH MONITORING, COORDINATING AND 
EVALUATING TAFT ACTIVITIES, THE TAFT'S DIFFER IN SEVERAL WAYS 
FROM THE MILITARY ASSISTANCE ADVISORY GROUP. CONCEPTUALLY, 

WHEREAS ARMISH-MAAG IS CONCERNED WITH STAFF FUNCTIONS OF A 
CONTINUING NATURE, THE TAFT'S WERE CONCEIVED TO BE SHORT-TERM 
TEAMS FOCUSING ON THE INTRODUCTION OF NEW MILITARY EQUIPMENT 
AND ATTENDANT LOGISTICS SYSTEMS. FURTHER, THOUGH THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT PAYS THE MAJOR SHARE OF ARMISH-MAAG COSTS, 
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ALL EXPENSES ASSOCIATED WITH THE TAFT TEAMS ARE BORNE EXCLUSIVE 
BY THE GOVERNMENT OF IRAN. THIS INCLUDES BASE PAY AMO ALLOW AH 
TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES, AND COMPLETE ADMINISTRATIVE AND OVLRIIE 
COSTS, AS WELL AS LESS OBVIOUS EXPENSES SUCH AS TUITION FOR 
DEPENDENT SCHOOLING AND CONTRIBUTIONS TO U.S. MILITARY RETiREME 
FUNDS. © 

(C) ANOTHER DISTINCTION BETWEEN ARMiSIT-MAAG AND THE TAFT 
IS THE SITING OF PERSONNEL IN-COUNTRY. WHEREAS MAAU MEMBERS 
ARE LOCATED ALMOST TOTALLY IN THE TEHRAN AREA, ROUGHLY HALF OF 
THE TAFT PERSONNEL ARE SPREAD ALONG AN AXIS PARALLELLING THE 
IRANIAN MILITARY BASE STRUCTURE FROM TABRIZ IN THE NORTHWEST 
THROUGH KERMANSHAII AND SHIRAZ TO BANDAR ABBAS IN THE SOUTHEAST. 
IN EFFECT, ACTIVATION OF THE TAFT TEAMS HAS RESULTLU IN A 
SIGNIFICANT INCREASE IN DISPERSION AND VISIBILITY OF U.S. 
MILITARY PERSONNEL IN IRAN. COMBINING ARMISH-MAAG, TAFT AND 
THE EUROPEAN SUPPORT ACTIVITY, THERE ARE APPROXIMATELY 900 
AUTHORIZED BILLETS IN IRAN FOR PERSONNEL ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
SECURITY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM. AT THE MOMENT, OVER 750 OF THESE 
POSITIONS ARE FILLED, WITH THE BALANCE TO BE OCCUPIED BY TAFT 
TECHNICIANS DURING THE CURRENT FISCAL YEAR. Q 

(C) FOREIGN MILITARY SALES . DURING PRESIDENT NIXON’S 
DISCUSSIONS IN TEHRAN WITH HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY IN MAY 1972, 

THE UNITED STATES AGREED TO MAKE AVAILABLE TO IRAN THE FULL 
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SPECTRUM OF CONVENTIONAL MILITARY EQUIPMENT PRODUCED BY AMERICAN 
DEFENSE INDUSTRIES. THIS SLIDE SHOWS THE DRAMATIC DEGREE TO 
WHICH IRAN HAS PICKED UP THE OPTIONS EXTENDED. 

(C) ALTHOUGH THE GOVERNMENT OF IRAN HAS SOME DIRECT 
CONTRACTS WITH U.S. COMPANIES, IT PREFERS TO MAKE THE MAJORITY 
OF ITS PURCHASES THROUGH FOREIGN MILITARY SALES (FMS) . IN THIS 
WAT, BY OBTAINING THE INTERMEDIARY SERVICES OF THE U.S. DEPARTMEN 
OF DEFENSE, THE SHAH SEEKS TO INSURE THAT IRAN IS TREATED FAIRLY 
IN ITS COMMERCIAL TRANSACTIONS. IN EARLIER YEARS, IRAN RECEIVED 
SOME GRANT AID FROM THE UNITED STATES, BUT IT NOW PAYS ITS OWN 
WAY COMPLETELY. DOLLAR FIGURES INDICATE THAT IRANIAN MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT EXPENDITURES HAVE BEEN DEVOTED PRIMARILY TO AIRCRAFT 
ACQUISITION. THE HAWK AIR DEFENSE MISSILE SYSTEM ACCOUNTS FOR 
ANOTHER MAJOR INVESTMENT. IN ADDITION TO THE IMPRESSIVE 
FINANCIAL OUTLAYS LISTED, THE SOPHISTICATION OF SEVERAL OF THESE 

o 

WEAPON SYSTEMS COMMANDS ATTENTION. FURTHER, THE SHAH’S INTEREST 
IN PURCHASING ADDITIONAL ADVANCED WEAPONS REMAINS UNABATED. 
HEADING THE LIST IS THE F-14/15 BUY, WHICH REPRESENTS A SALE IN 
EXCESS OF ONE BILLION DOLLARS. ANALYSES OF LESSORS LEARNED FROM 
THE FOURTH ARAB/ISRAELI WAR ARE CERTAIN TO GENERATE FUTURE IRANIAf 
ORDERS FOR STILL MORE U.S. ARMAMENTS. O 

(C) CONUS TRAINING . THE PRINCIPAL PACING FACTOR IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE IRANIAN FORCES IS THE ACQUISITION OF TRAINED 
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AND TRAINABLE PERSONNEL. ACCOMPANYING THE EXTENSIVE MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT PROGRAM IS AN ACTIVE ARMISH-MAAG ORCHESTRATED 
TRAINING EFFORT. DURING THE LAST FISCAL YEAR, ALMOST 1 ,400 
IRANIAN STUOENTS WERE DISPATCHED TO THE UNITED STATES TO ATTEND 
OVER 200 DIFFERENT COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. DURING FY-74 
THIS NUMBER WILL GROW EVEN LARGER PmUCH OF THE TRAINING 
PROVIDED TO IRANIAN MILITARY PERSONNEL IS IN HIGHLY TECHNICAL 
AREAS THAT WILL LEAVE THE IMPRINT OF AMERICAN INFLUENCE ON 
IRAN'S FORCES FOR MANY YEARS TO COME. FOR EXAMPLE, THE MAJOR 
PORTION OF THE AIR FORCE’S PILOTS WERE SCHOOLED IN THE UNITED 
STATES. SIMILARLY, A LARGE PERCENTAGE OF THE FLAG OFFICERS 
IN THE THREE SERVICES HAVE AT SOME POINT IN THEIR CAREERS 
ATTENDED A COURSE IN THE UNITED STATES. Q 

(C) FINALLY, THE SALIENT QUESTION POSED BY VISITORS TO 
ARMISH-MAAG IS: “WHY IS IRAN CURRENTLY SPENDING SUCH AN 
ENORMOUS AMOUNT OF ITS NATIONAL WEALTH ON ITS MILITARY FORCES?” 
TO AN OUTSIDER, IT DOES NOT SEEM THAT THIS QUESTION CAN BE 
ANSWERED SOLELY IN TERMS OF AN EXTERNAL THREAT. THEREFORE, TO 
PROMOTE A GREATER UNDERSTANDING OF THE SHAH'S INTENTIONS, IT 
IS NECESSARY TO CONSIDER SEVERAL OTHER FACTORS. FIRST, THE 
SHAH EQUATES HIS MILITARY EXPANSION PROGRAM WITH DETERRENCE. 

HE BELIEVES THAT LARGE, MODERNIZED, WELL-TRAINED FORCES WILL IN 
THEMSELVES BE SUFFICIENT TO DISSUADE ANY ATTACKERS. HE ALSO 
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LOOKS TO HIS NEW FORCES TO ENHANCE HIS NATION'S REGIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL PRESTIGE. ADDITIONALLY, INFLAIION tXLKIS A 
MAJOR INFLUENCE. STATED QUITE SIMPLY, IF IRAN IS COMMITTED 
TO BUILDING UP ITS MILITARY FORCES, IT IS CHEAPER TO SHOULDER 
THE INVESTMENT TODAY THAN IT WILL BE TOMORROW. THERE IS ALSO 
THE MATTER OF AVAILABILITY. AT PRESENT, THE SHAH CAN TURN TO 
THE UNITED STATES AS A READY SOURCE OF MODERN ARMAMENTS. IN 
A COMPLEX AGE OF SHIFTING POLITICAL RELATIONSHIPS, HE CANNOT 
BE CERTAIN THAT THIS WILL ALWAYS BE SO. FURTHER, THE SHAH IS 
CONVINCED THAT IRAN’S FUTURE DEPENDS ON SUCCESSFULLY GRAFTING 
WESTERN TECHNOLOGY TO PERSIAN CULTURE IN ORDER TO CREATE WHAT 
HE HAS TERMED HIS "GREAT CIVILIZATION." HE ENVISIONS A 
SUBSTANTIAL SPIN-OFF FROM HIS MILITARY PROGRAMS THAT WILL SERVE 
AS AN AGENT OF MODERNIZATION THROUGHOUT IRANIAN SOCIETY. LASTLY 
THERE IS A PSYCHOLOGICAL -HISTORICAL ELEMENT WHICH INFLUENCES THE 
SHAH'S DECISIONS. DURING WORLO WAR II, THAT IS, IN HIS OWN 
LIFETIME, THE MONARCH WITNESSED FOREIGN POWERS OCCUPYING HIS 
COUNTRY AND DEPOSING HIS FATHER. HE IS RELYING ON HIS 
REVITALIZED MILITARY FORCES TO INSURE THAT NO INVAOER WILL EVER 
AGAIN DICTATE CONDITIONS TO IRAN WITH IMPUNITY. # 

(U) THAT CONCLUDES THE BRIEFING. ARE THERE ANY QUESTIONS? 
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